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LITERARY MEN, GENERAL READERS, ETC. 


“When found, make a note of.’’—CaptTain Corrie, 


Mo. 74. Sarurpay, May 27, 1893. 


THE MERMAID SERIES: 
THE BEST PLAYS OF THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
UNEXPURGATED EDITIONS. 


New Volumes of the Series : 


THE BEST PLAYS OF BEN JONSON. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by BRINSLEY NICHOLSON and C. H, HERFORD, 


Bs and containing an Engraved Frontispiece. 
a Vol. I. NOW READY ; Vols. II. and III. will be ready shortly. 
alin THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED COMPRISE— 
I. VIII. 
te, With full-length Portrait of ALLEYN, the Actor With a Portrait of NATHANIEL FIELD 
: * a (from the Picture at Dulwich College). (from the Picture at Dulwich College). 
™ The BEST PLAYS of CHRISTOPHER NERO, and other Plays. Edited, with 
Riss MARLOWE. Edited, with Critical Memoir and Notes, Introstueto Essays and_ Notes, ry, H. P. HORNE, 
sa by HAVELOCK ELLIS, and containing a General YMONS, - W. VBRITY, and H. BLLIS. 
at 52 Introduction to the Series by JOHN ADDINGTON and x. 
a SYMONDS. IN TWO VOLUMES. 
' 11. With Portraits of BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 
* With a portrait of OTWAY (from a Picture by Riley). The | BEST PLAYS of BEAUMONT 
BEST PLAYS of THOMAS) ton STRACHEY. 
al OTWAY. Introduction and Notes by the Hon. RODEN 
» With a View of Old London, showing the Bankside wom the ty Sir 
and its Theatres. The COMPLETE PLAYS of} WILLIAM 
The BEST PLAYS of JOHN FORD. 
Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 1. 
—— With a View of the Old Globe Theatre. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. The BEST PLAYS of WEBSTER and 
With Portraits of MASSINGER, and LOWIN, the Actor. TOURNEUR. With an Introduction and Notes by 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
mathe BEST PLAYS of PHILIP MAS- XIII. and 
- SIN ith Critical and Biographical Essay and IN TWO VOLUMES. 
Notes by ARTHUR SYMONS. With a Portrait of MIDDLETON. 
The BEST PLAYS. of, THOMAS 
With a View of the Red Bull Theatre. CHARLES EWINBU ie ty 
$a The BEST PLAYS of THOMAS HEY- en 
ty W. VERIEE. With Introduction (from the Picture in the Bodleian Library). 
4 With Portrait of WILLIAM WYCHERLBY from 
- the Picture by Sir Peter Lel7). With a View of the Old Fortune Theatre. 
fm the COMPLETE PLAYS of WILLIAM The BEST PLAYS of THOMAS 
; WYCHERLEY. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, DEKKER. Introductory Essay and Notes by ERNEST 
~ by W. C. WARD RHYS. 
ss a In Half-Crown Volumes, Post 8vo., each Volume bound in cloth, and containing about 500 pp. and an etched Frontispiece. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E,C, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
,OTES and QUERIES for DEcEMBER 10th and 


1802, and JANUARY [th and 1593, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONB. 
Price of the Four Numbers, ls. 4d.; or free by post, ls. 6d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes end Queries Office, Bream’s-duildings, 
Chancery-iane, EC 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 


Bt LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By W. T 


LYNN, BA. FRAS. 
G STONEMAN, 21,  Warwick-lane, E.c. 


Price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
— interesting swt in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 

By W LYNN, BA. FR 

STANFORD, 2% and Cockepur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


W BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


ENGLAND 

Atheneum These ballads are spirited and stirring such are ‘ 
Pali of Harald Hardrada,’ Vid Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Co 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Mariborough, which } . 
& specially good ‘Queen Eleanor Vengeance is a vividly told 
story. Com'ng to more modern times, ‘ The Deeds of Wellington, 
* Inkerman,’ and * Balaklava ’ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Kallade will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them 

CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 

The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


TONE IMPLEMENTS.—To STUDENTS, 
& LECTURERS, &c —A Complete Series of 30 Specimens of the two 


riods of the Stone Age, Si. 3s —G. F. LAWKENCE, 55, High-street, 
andeworth, 5 W. 


H SOTHERAN & 
. BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S. 


General Agents for Libraries and other Bookbuyers at 
Heme and Abroad, 


Monthly Catalogue of Second-bund Books. 
BOUKS BUUGHT. 

address, Book London. 

140, STRAND, W.C.; and 37, PICCADILLY, W. 


Tel hi 
T 


(TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and _ RESI- 
DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Clos 
to Common, three minutes’ from S.E. Riy. Station. Pry, invigorating 
air.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 
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T H E Bart 
A Monthly Magazine and Review. 

The ROYALIST contains Notes and Articles on English and Foreign 
Politics and Events bearing on Legitimist and Dynastic Questions, and 
Semen Questions, and Answers on Kindred Subjects, whether 
Historical, or Biographical. It contains also Notices of 


ESTABLISHED 18st. 
EC K BAN K. 


I R K B 
outhampton-buiidings, Chancerv-lane, London 
TWoO- AND- HALF PEK CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
ble demand 
er) ah CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthiv balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


RIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GULNEAS per MONTH. 
RIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


K ALMANACK, full particulars, 
FRA cis RAY ENSCROFT ROPT, Manager. 


& & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


« of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(FUBTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIA LITIES for INVALIDS., 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 


effect wonderful cures of bad legs and wounds, If these medi- 
cines be used according to the directions which are wrapped round each 
pot and box, there is no wound, bad leg, or ulcerous sore, however 
obstinate, but will yield to their curative properties. Numbers of per- 
sons who had been patients in the large hospitals. and under the care of 
eminent surgeors, without deriving the least benefit, have been cured 
by Holleway's Ointment and Piiis when other remedies had signaliy 
failed. For gia: dalar swellings, tumours, scurvy, and diseases of the 
skin there is no medicine that can be used with so good an effect 
Though potent for good, it is powerless for harm ; and though the cure 
st ¢ffecte is rapid, it is also complete and permanent. 


Beene dealing with the above Subjects, and treats generally of Matwrn 
of Interest to Jacobite and Legitimist Circles. 

For the History of the Highland Clans, see the ROYALIST, Vol. IIL 
Nos. 6-12, and Current and Following Numbers.—For the Pedigres 
and Genealogical History of the Koyal House of Spain, Portugal, 
Savoy, Sweden, France, Denmark, &c., see the ROYALIST, Voi. L 
Nos. 2-9, and Following Numbers — For the History of the 
House of Stuart since the Revolution, see the ROYALIST, Vol, IL 
Nos. 4-7.—For Advertisements for the Purchase and Sale of ro 
of Historical and Personal Interest connected with the House of Stuatt 
and ite Adherents, see the ROYALIST. 

6d.; or 6s. 6d per annum, post free, can be 
obtained of A KOWN, News Agen’ Little George-strest, 
Westminster Abbey, London, 8. W. 


In imperial 8vo. Vol. I. (A—H), pp. 855, 

MODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY, By 

FREDERIC BOASE. Containing nearly 8,000 Concise Memein 
of Persons who have died since 1850. With an Index of the most iste 
esting matter. 30s. net, carriage free. 

“Asa work of reference the book is just what it i be.” 
Times, April 
NETHERTON & WORTH, Truro. 


ACTS of the JESUS-HUXLEY CASE; a, 
which is Nature and which is Miracle? id. 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet-street. 


Just published, 
GEFTON : a Descriptive and Historical Account 
Comprising the Collected Notes and Researches of the 


Late Rev. ENGELBERT HORLEY, M.A, 


late Member Historic Societv of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Rector 1571-1883. 


Together with the Records of the Mock Corporation. 


By W. D. CAROE, M.A. (Cantab.), 


Fellow of the Roya! Institute of British Architects, Member Historie 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 


and 
E. J. A. GORDON, 
With 17 Plates and 32 Illustrations in the Text. 
Royal 8vo. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1893. 


CONTENTS,—N° 74. 

NOTES :—Beaconsfield Bibliography, 401 — Elizabeth and 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 403—Samuel Evans, 405—The ‘ Lin- 
coln Nosegay '—Duologue—Recovered MS., 406. 

QUERIES :—* Erewhile” — Sugar - plums — Wroth — The 
Totems in the Army—German ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 407— 
R. M. Martin—Postil—H6tel de Génes—St. Obert—Archer 
—The Passing Bell—Standish—*‘ Saller mony ”"—Magazine 
Wanted— Robert, Duke of Normandy—Strassburg Cathe- 
dral, 408—** Dimanche de Quasimodo”—Wreck of Wol- 
verine—Serene Highness—* Exceptio probat regulam 
Capt. H. Durham—Aust, 409. 

REPLIES Yetminster” and Ockford,” 409— “ Slop- 
seller,” 410—Church of Scotland, Campvire—Barnard— 
Old English Spinning — Zolaesque, 411 — Lavington — 
Waterloo—Bracebridge Hall— Second Sight, 412—‘* The 
babies in the eyes ”"—The Mother of Queen Elizabeth Wyd- 
ville—Green, 413—Italian Idiom —Inscriptions on Poor 
Boxes, 414—* The New Timon '—The Great Seal—Scottish 
Counties, 415—** Trouts "—Lauras—‘“ A fly on the corporal” 
—Shakspeare and Molitre—Tennyson’s * Crossing the Bar’ 
Curse of Scotland,” 416—** Stoat "—We¢ding and Mar- 
riage—Titus Oates—' The Confederation of Kilkenny ’— 
Col. Charters—Dr. Lister—Church designed by Lindsey— 
Rev. Henry Adams—Col. R. Townesend : Thomas Carte— 
Heraldic—St. Thomas's Day Custom —Silver Swan, 417— 
“ As proud as a louse "—Capt. Rush—John Liston—Bridge 
and Culvert—Wedding Wreaths, 418. 

NOTES ON BOOKS:—Prideaux’s * Historical Sketch of 
Bookbinding ’— Northall’s ‘English Folk- Rhymes’ — 
Hardy's Book-Plates'—Gerard’s ‘ Angelica Kauffman’— 
Dowden’s ‘ Wordsworth’ — Fowler’s *Coucher Book of 
Selby.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
(Continued from p. 363.) 

The works showing the exact date of publication 
are placed in this list before those bearing the 
year-date only. 


845. 
bil; or, the two nations. By B. Disraeli, M.P., 
author of *‘ Coningsby.”” “The Commonalty murmured, 
and said, ‘ There never were 80 many Gentlemen, and so 
little Gentleness.’”"—Biehop Latimer. In three vols...... 
London : Henry Colburn, publisher ; Great Marlborough 
Street. 1845.—8vo, B.M. N, 2474. 

Vol. i. has pp. viii, 315; vol. ii., pp. iv, 324; 
vol. iii., pp. ii, 326. The inscription closes with 
the words ‘‘ the most severe of critics, but—a per- 
fect Wife!” See 1853, 1859 (French translation), 
1870, 1881, 1888, and 1890. 

Fantasia. By the author of “ Coningsby.”—‘ The 
Keepsake, 1845,’ pp. 163-5. B.M. P.P. 6670. 


A prose sketch in three sections. 


1846, 

The speech of Mr, Disraeli, in the House of Commons, 
on Friday, 15th May, 1846, London: John Ollivier, 59, 
Pall Mall. 1846.—8vo. pp. 43. B.M, 8138 d, 

The speech is on the corn laws. 

Contarini Fleming. Alroy. Romances, by B. Disraeli, 
M.P., author of * Coningsby’ and ‘ Sybil.’ Second Edition, 
In three volumes...... London: Henry Colburn, publisher ; 
Great Mariborough Street. 1846.—8vo, B.M. N. 2581. 

Vol. i. has portrait and pp. vi, 287; vol. ii., 
Pp. ii, 370; vol. iii., pp. ii, 360. ‘ Contarini 


Fleming’ ends on p. 285 of vol. ii.; the half-title 
(not counted) of ‘ Alroy’ follows; and the “ Pre- 
face to Alroy’”’ begins on p. 287. The notes to 
‘ Alzoy’ occupy pp. 365-70 of vol. ii. and pp. 341- 
360 of vol. iii. For ‘Contarini Fleming’ see 1832. 
For ‘ Alroy ’ see 1833. 

Shoubra. By B. Disraeli, E«q., M,P.—‘ The K 
1846,’ pp. 30-4. B.M. P.P. 6070, 

Reprinted in ‘ Tales and Sketches,’ published by 
Paterson & Co., 1891. 

La jeune Angleterre. Par B. Disraeli. Traduit de 
l’Anglais par Mile. A. Sobry. Précédé d’une notice par 
M. Philaréte Chasles, profeeseur au Collége de France, 
Avec deux clefs explicatives des personnages...... Paris : 
Librairie d'Amyot, éditeur, 6, Rue de la Paix. 1846— 
8vo. B.M. 12603 g. 9. 

A translation of ‘ Coningsby.’ Vol. i. has pp. fv] 
xxxii, v-viii, 9-418 ; vol. ii., pp. iv, 5-508. The 
** Préface” by M. Chasles occupies pp. i-xxi; the 
“Premiére Clef” is given on pp. xxiii-xxvii, and 
the “Seconde Clef” on pp. xxviii-xxxii, The 
dedication to “‘ Henri Hope” follows on pp. v-vii. 
The introductory note on p. xxiii says that the 
second key “ est généralement regardée comme la 
plus exacte.” It is the same as the key printed 
under 1844, but two or three errors have crept into 
the fictitious names ; for example, Lord ‘‘ Stenny” 
Sydney, Lucien “ Gray,” and G. O. A, “‘ Ead.” 

Collection of British Authors. Vol. ci. Alroy by B. 
Disraeli, M.P. In one volume. [Series 
Alroy. A romance by B. Disraeli, M.P., author 
“‘ Coningsby” and “ Sybil.” Copyright edition. Leipzig : 
Bernhard Tauchnitz. 1846.—16mo, pp. vi, 286, BM. 
12267 f. 

See 1833. 


1847, 

Tancred : or, the new crusade. By B. Disraeli, M.P., 
author of “ Coningsby,” “Sybil,” etc. In three volumes, 
London: Henry Co!burn, publisher, Great Marl- 
borough Street, 1847.—12mo. B.M, N. 2632. 

Vol. i, has pp. ii, 338; vol. ii., pp. ii, 340; 
vol, iii., pp. ii, 298. See 1870, 1881, 1883 
(translation into Hebrew), and 1888, 


1848, 

England and Denmark. Speech of Mr. Disraeli in the 
House of Commons, the 19th April, 1848, on the Danish 
question. London: James Ridgway, Piccadilly. 1848. 
—8vo, pp. ii, 29, B.M. 8092c. 

Disraeli’s speech occupies pp. 1-24; Lord Pal- 
merston’s reply, pp. 25-29. 

La question du Slesvig traitée sous son point de vue 
historique et politique 4 la Chambre des communes 
d’Angleterre. Traduction par L,-E, B. Paris, 1848,— 
8yo. pp. 22. B.M. 8092 d. 

A translation of the speech given above. Lord 
Palmerston’s reply is abbreviated. The B.M. 
Catalogue fills out the translator’s name as Laurent 
Etienne Borring. 

The New Parliamentary Reform. Mr. Disraeli’s speech 
[second edition—by authority ] in the Houseof Commons, 
on Tuesday, June 20, 1848, on Mr, Hume’s motion...... 


London: Printed and published (with authority) by 
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W. E. Painter, Church and State Gazette Office, 342, 
Strand, on fine thin — to go by post for one penny. 
A single copy sent for three post stamps remitted.—8vo. 
pp. 16.—B.M. 8138 d, 

Mr. Hume's motion was for the extension of 
the franchise, voting by ballot, triennial Parlia- 
ments, and proportional representation. 

The Parliament and the Government, [ By authority.) 
Mr. Disraeli’s speech on the labours of the session: 
delivered in the House of Commons, on Wednesday, 
August 30, 1848. Corrected by Mr. Disraeli. London : 
William Edward Painter, 342, Strand. Price sixpence. 
A Single Copy sent free for eight stamps remitted.—8vo. 
pp. 31. B.M. 8138 d. 

Sonnet on Wellington.—‘ The Stowe —_ Priced 
and Annotated,’ by Henry Rumsey Forster, 1548, p. xlii. 
B.M. 786 k. 41. 

There is no title to this sonnet, which closes the 
** Historical Notice of Stowe.” Mr. Forster says: 

“ Mr. Disraeli, M.P., while a guest at Stowe, in 1840, 
composed the foliowing beautiful lines in allusion to it [a 
silver statuette by Cotterell]: they were written out at 
the time, and subsequently always placed on the table 
with the statuette,” 

The sonnet is reprinted in‘ N. & Q.,’ 1" S. xi. 
379; ‘Wit and Wisdom of Benjamin Disraeli,’ 

1881 ; ‘Sonnets of Three Centuries,’ 1882 ; and 
* Sonnets of this Century,’ 1886. 


1849. 

Curiosities of literature. By Isaac Dieracli. With a 
view of the life and writings of the author. By his son. 
In three volumes......Fourteenth edition. London: Ed- 
ward Moxon, Dover Street, 1849,—8vo. B,M. 817 k. 9-11. 

Vol. i. has pp. Ixiv, 525 (p. Ixii is mispumbered 
xlii); vol. ii., pp. viii, 606 ; vol. iii., pp. vi (num- 
bered viii), 588. The author’s preface is pp. vii-xi 
of vol. i.; the essay ‘‘ On the Life and Writings of 
Mr. Disraeli. By his Son,” extends from p. xix to 

lxii, is signed “D.,” and dated “ Hughenden 
Teens, Christmas, 1848.” See 1858 and 1881. 


1851. 

Commentaries on the life and reign of Charles the 
First, King of England. By Isaac Disraeli. A new 
edition, revised by the author, and edited by his son. In 
two volumes......London: Hen Colburn, publisher, 
Sos Marlborough Street. 1851.—8vo. BM. 10805 
e. 10. 

Vol. i. has pp. xvi, 556 ; vol. ii., pp. viii, 582. 
Pp. iii-iv of vol. i. contain “ Advertisement by the 
Editor,” signed “‘D.,” and dated “ Hughenden 
Manor, December, 1850”; pp. v-ix, “ Preface to 
this New Edition. By the Author,” dated ‘“‘ May, 
1847.” 

1852. 


Parliamentary reform. The speech of the Right 
Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
House of Commons, on Thursday, the 25th of March, 
1852, on Mr. Hume’s motion. London: John Oliivier, 
59, Pall Mall. mpccontt.—8vo. pp. 16. B.M, 8138 d. 


Lord George Bentinck: a political biography. By B. 
Disraeli, member of Parliament for the county of Buck- 
ingham. “ He left us the legacy of heroes; the memory 
of his great name and the inspiration of his great 


Marlborough Street, 1859.—8vo. pp. viii, 588. B.M. 
10815 10. 

The book is dedicated to Lord Henry Bentinck, 
The chapter on the Jews was translated into Ger- 
man in 1853. See also 1858 and 1872. 

Address delivered to the members of the Manchester 
Athenzeum on the 23d October, 1844, by Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, Esq., M.P. 

This address forms pp. 49-67 of ‘The Import- 
ance of Literature to Men of Business’ (B.M. 1205 
b. 13), published by J. J. Griffin & Co. in 1852, Is 
was printed again in ‘Speeches,’ 1870, and in 
‘Selected Speeches,’ 1882. The date Oct. 23 
is wrong, though it is repeated in ‘Selected 
Speeches, 1882; for the Times of Saturday, 
Oct. 5, 1844, gives a long report of the me 
which was delivered on Thursday, Oct. 3. 


1853. 

Coalition.— The Press, No. 1, Vol, I., p. 1, May 7, 1858. 
B.M. Newspaper Room, 

The article on Disraeli in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.. 
referring to the starting of the Press, says (xv. 106): 
‘** The first leading article in the first number was 
written by Disraeli himself.” 

Venetia. By B. Disraeli. [Three lines of poetry, as 
in 1837.) A New Edition, London: David Bryce, 48 
Paternoster Row. 1853.—8vo. pp. iv, 360. B.M, 12619 


g- 20. 

See 1837. 

Contarini Fleming. A Psychological Romance. B 
B. Dieraeli. A New Edition. oe David Bryce, 4% 
Paternoster Row. 1853.—8vo. pp. vi, 7-277. B.M, 
12619 g. 18. 

See 1832. 

Sybil, or the two nations, By B. Disraeli, “ The Com- 
monalty murmured, and said, ‘ There never were so many 
Gentlemen, and so little Gentlenees.’""—Bishop Latimer. 
A New Edition. London : David Bryce, 48, Paternoster 
Row. 1853.—8vo, pp. iv, 5-360, B.M, 12619 g. 19. 

See 1845. 

Henrietta Temple. A Love Story. By B. Disrael. 
“ Quoth Sancho, read it out by all means; for I mightily 
delight in hearing of Love Stories... A New Edition, 
London : David Bryce, 48, Paternoster Row, 1853.—8v0. 
pp. iv, 5-331. B.M, 12619 g. 17. 

P. iv has the following notice : “ This work was 
first published in the year 1836.” See note under 
1837 and also 189). 

Die Juden, Eine Vertheidigungschrift. Aus D’Ieraeli’s 
Political Biography of Lord George Bentinck in’s Deutsche 
iibersetzt. Leipzig, E, F. Steinacker. 1853.—8v0. 
pp- iv, 5-25, B.M. 4034 f, 36 (1). 

This is a translation of the twenty-fourth chapter 
of the life of Lord George Bentinck, published the 


previous year. 
D'Israeli’s sonnet on the Duke of Wellington.— 
‘N. & Q,’ 1" 8. xi. 379, 


Contributed by F. Kyffin Lenthall from Mr. 
Rumsey Forster's ‘ Stowe Catalogue.’ See 1848. 


London: Colburn 
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Correspondence of the Countess of Blessington,’ 1855, 
vol. i, pp. 383-84, B.M, 10855 e, 9. 

Mrs. Fairlie was the favourite niece of Lady 
Blessington. Her daughter Isabella died Jan. 31, 
1843. The verses are reprinted in ‘ Wit and Wis- 
dom of Benjamin Disraeli,’ 1881, pp. 259-60. The 
index to Madden’s book states, by an error, that 


the lines are in vol. iii. 


1858, 
Lord George Bentinck : A Political Begnete. By the 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. “ He left us the legacy of 
heroes : the memory of his great name and the inspira- 
tion of his great example.” A new edition. London: 
G, Routledge & Co., Farringdon Street; New York : 18, 
—— Street. 1858,—8vo. pp. viii, 422, B.M. 10816 
a 

See 1852. 

Collection of British Authors, Vol. cecelvii. Venetia 
B. Disraeli. In two volumes......[Series title-page. ] 

enetia. By B. Disraeli, Author of “ Tancred,” &c. 
Copyright edition. In two volumes......Leipzig: Bern- 
hard Tauchnitz. 1858.—l6mo, B.M. 12267 f, 


a i. has pp. vi, 329 ; vol. ii, pp. iv, 316. See 


Curiosities of literature. By Isaac Disraeli. A New 
Edition, edited, with memoir and notes, by his son, the 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli, Chancellor of Her Mujesty’s Ex- 
7; In three volumes...... London : G. Routledge 
» Farringdon Street......1858.—8vo. B.M. 2308 
a 


Vol. i. has pp. xlviii, 471 ; vol. ii., pp. viii, 546 ; 
iii., pp. iv, 540. The memoir is reprinted from 
the edition of 1849, and occupies pp. vii-xxxvii of 
vol. i, See 1849, 
(To be continued.) 


ELIZABETH AND MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
(Continued from p. 345.) 
Queene Elizabeth A memoriall for Henry Kelligree 
sent from the Queene’s Mati¢ in meassage to the 
Q. of Scotts for the thinges followinge the xv of June 
1566 An° viij Elizabethe Regine. 

First he shall on the waie informe hime selfe of as 
muche as he may learne by Thomas Randolphe, or by any 
other hauinge knowledge of the state of the affaiers in 
Scotlande for the better Instructions, and shall make his 
tepaire to the place where the saide Queene of Scottes 

be: to whom as sone as he maye have accesse he 
shall deliver the Q. Ma’ letters with suche good wordes 
88 are agreeable for hir Ma‘* moste hartie dations 


meaninge, and the rather for that shee hath had some 
good experience of late tyme of the Queenes Maties 
approved goodwill love towardes hir. Therfore the Q* 
Matie havinge sondrye occasions offred hir to give eare 
to reportes from sondrie places of some contrarie pro- 
ceadinges on the parte of the Q. of Scottes and hir 
ministares, hath thought it the best waie and the plainest 
maner to reveale to the said Queene the verie truthe of 
theise accidentes which she estemeth to be contrariouse 
and repugnante to the estableshinge of the amitie pre- 
tended: not doubtinge but the same Queene will take in 
good parte this maner of plaine dealinge, and therin will 
deale as plainly with hir Mate in answearinge therunto, 
wherby hir Ma’ maye finde proofe and frute in deedes 
of the frindshippe intended betwixt them bothe. 

The first matter is that the Queenes Ma’ is sondrie 
wies informed that a disordered subjecte of hirs in the 
northe parte of hir Realme Irelande naminge hime self 
O'Nele mislikinge to live civily acordinge to the rules 
of justice doth secretly secke aide and comforte out of 
Scotlande and the Isles thereaboutes to maintayne hime 
selfe and certaine disordered savage people followi 
hime againste justice, who althoughe he outwardly in aI 
his answeares doth acknowledge his obedience and 
allegiaunces to hir Matic yet dothe he by suche comforte 
as he pretendeth to get out of Scotland and that not 
without the assente and contentatyon of the Queene of 
Scotes, as it is affirmed by hime and his and by man 
others likewise reported, persist in usinge force 
violence to the rest of hir Maties subjects dwellinge neare 
to hime, that hir Matic is well assured that yf he weare 
not ether perswaded or borne in hande that he should 
have coumforte to continew his disorders, he would be 
easely reformed with the verie ordinarie meanes of 
justice which bir Matis ministares haue in their handes 
in that realme to reforme as he is, when they forgett 
theire dewtie and be given to disorder. Wherfore hir 
Matie forbearinge to creditte any suche reporte wherin 
the Queene of Scotes shoulde come in question with 
suche kinde of disordered persones as he is, whoe is of 
naturall education savage and ignorante bothe of Gods 
lawe and mans lawe as by his fowle life is manifest, 
untill the same weare imparted to hir and answeare 
receaved, hath thought meete in this sorte to reveale this 
maner of reporte, and praieth the Queene firat to assure 
the Q* Matic what shee maye herein acompt to be trewe 
as touchinge their owne doinges, and next to cause 
inquisition to be made what anye of hir ministares hathe 
herein done with the same Shane Onele or any of bis 
messengers and therin to use that plainenes that betwixte 
twoe deare frindes is requisite and that is agreable in 
honor for princes to use one with another in like cases, 

The seconde matter is the understandinge that hir 
Matic hath of the screcreat trade that one Chirstopher 
Rokebie an Englishman hath into that Realme, without 
li or knowledge of any officer, and of his audacitie 


to the Queene hir good sister : wishynge to bir as the state 
of hir tyme shall then seeme requisite and meete good 
successe to hir comforte. And suche wordes of curtisie 
as are meete in those causes beinge passed he shall de- 
clare the cause of his cominge to be to make declarations 
tohir from the Queens Matic of sondrye thinges that 
seeme 80 necessarie to be reformed betwixte both their 
Mates, as if ether the same should proceade onwarde, or 
should continewe in the doubtfullnes wherein they are, 
the amity that is pretended on bothe partes cannot rest 
townd nor haue any longe continewaunce And because 
he Q* Matic ig most perfectly assured of hir owne deter- 
mination to keepe a synceare and perfecte amitie with 
the Q. of Scotes if she maye be answeared with the like: 
and therwith is informed by messeges and letters from 


said Queene, that shee for hir parte hath the like | of bir 


to repaier ececreatly to the Queene of Scotes: wherin 
what is trewe the Q* Matie will not pronounce, but what is 
comonly thought in secreat sorte and reported of noe smale 
follies and rashe devises pretended by the saide Rokebie 
to enter into some favor with that Queene Hir Mate is 
verie sorrie to thinke that a Queene of a Realme havinge 
been so trained and acquainted with affaires of Estate 
as the Queene of Scotes, not only in hir owne Realme 
but also in ffraunce, should be so muche eo abused with 
suche kinde of persone as Rokebie and his mattes are, as 
to beleave any matter of momente or of gravitie to be in 
their power, to promise or utter And yet in the meane 
tyme though thende shall so prove theire designes to be 
meane follies, yet the intertayninge of suche persons by 
givinge them so frequente audience ether of hir selfe or 
Counsell, can not but breede evell speache 
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suche as are not best given to nourishe con:»'de and 
therwith prognosticate rome coldnes in the anitie that 
is pretended to be verie zealouse and warme. 

Ye shall also at some tyme conveniente saie that 
amongst other thinges which haue increased in hir Mat! 
some doubte of theise former proceadinges, hir ministeres 
here Robert Melvine whome otherwise hir Ma thinketh 
to be verie well chosen to nourishe concorde, hath by 
kinde of his speaches given occasion for bir Mate to mis- 
like in that where it is well knowne to the Q. of Scotes 
that hir Ma hathe forborne for a tyme to enter into 
any disposition of the Q. of Scotes title: offeringe never- 
thelesse to preserve it from all offence or hindrance; 
Yet Milvill seemeth to make it a parte of his service to 
sollicitte the subjectes of this realme to make a deter- 
mination for the saide Q* title without orderly dis- 

uisition : Wherein surely yf the Q. of Scotes dothe meane 

at he should spend his tyme here, hir Mate cannot 
allowe hereof in that therby hir Ma“es determination, 
wherof the Q. of Scotes ought more to trust than of any 
privat or popular sorte shalbe interupted : And therfore 
the saide Kolligree shall not only procure some answeare 
hereunto but shall affirme that with this manner of deal- 
inge hir Mate cannot be contente to have ether the 
said Melvill or any other to remaine here: But yf shee 
shall commande hime to deale with hir Mate only, shee 
shall most profitte hir self therby, 

A third matter also ther is which indeed is more 
hurtefull and hath more substaunce in it then any of the 
twoe former can have of themselfs: And yet in sight of 
the world these first are more slanderouse to the amitie 
and do breede more jealousie than greater can; you maye 
saic that wee have willed you thus to reporte, that as it 
is certaine that no bande may containe Princes, beinge 
neighbours, in concorde eo fast nor eo longe thoughe 
otherwise they be never so affectionate one towardes the 
other in persons, as adminystration of justice upon 
limittes and merches and observation of the lawes 
ordeyned for publique peace betwixte the nations, so 
nothinge on the other parte dothe more speedily dissolve 
amitie, howe earnestly so ever it be mente on the princes 
parte, as contempte or negligence of justice: Wherin you 
shall saie that the Q* Mate hearethe daylie complaintes 
made to hir by bir subjectes of the greate delaies and 
refusalls of justice in manifeste cawses, and amongst 
others there are none more manifeste than the apparent 
negligence and as it seemethe a wylfull cautelousenes of 
the wardensof the East Merches: wherofthe Erleof Bed- 
forth 1: warden then on the parte of Englande bath 
nowe of longe tyme complained and hitherto hath had 
no remedie: In so muche that excepte some reforme- 
tion doe followe, he seemethe desirouse to be permitted 
and allowed to be as negligent on his parte in the an- 
Swearinge of justice upon the complaintes of the Scotes 
to whome he hath never refused justice with expedition 
nor without: And yet the Q. Mae hath willed him not 
to forbeare his well doinge untill the saide Q: maye be 
bothe informed and provoked by special! requeste from 
hir Mate presuminge that the continewance of trubles 
nowe of late tyme in that realme hath been some 
Occasion that she could giue suche regarde to theise 
matters as weare requisite: And as for the particularities 
of these border matters, he shall saie that the Erle of 
Bedforth shalbe readie to specifie the same whersvever 
he shall see ministers, readie to answeare him justice 
upon the complaintes which he shal propownde. 

Ther are also amongst manye other private complaintes, 
twoe verie lamentable of twoe severall merchantes one 
named Clercke of Norfolke the other Brigges of Radnor 
in Walles: Wherof the first was manifestly spoiled by 
Pirates of Scotland whoe live and enjoie his goodes: The 
other beinge spoiled by Pirates had his goodes caried 


by the Pyrates into Scotlande: and havinge by justice 
some smale sparke of justice offered hime, is manifeste 
deprived therof : whose twoe causes beinge of themselves 
pitifull in the sight of God, and beinge denied justice 
wher it may be manifeste ministred, persed by their 
lamentable complaintes hir Mates harte to compassion 
therfore hir Ma‘¥ most instantly requireth the Q. hir 
good sister to give some chardge, that suche persons as 
have some feare of Gods justice maye summarily under- 
stande the causes and cause justice to be shewed 
them with expedition: that they maye not for lacke 
seeke some releife to their calamity as in like plaine 
causes of justice the treaties and auncient leages do pro- 
vide: wherof may ensue, which weare greate pitie, greate 
damage percase to manie innocentes And for better 
instructions hereof, the said Henrie Killigree shall take 
with him memorialls of the causes and shal! not molest 
the Q. with the particularities hereof otherwise then he 
shall perceave it agreeable to hir selfe: But shall pro- 
cure whilest he is there that some of bir counsel! lovinge 
justice maye take some good order therin: He shall adde 
that there are diverse other complaintes of lacke of 
justice to merchantes: But he shall saie, that hir Matie 
meaneth not at this present to molest hir with any moe, 
nor would not with theise but that the excessiue drain- 
inge of the poore bath urged hir Mate to comande the 
same: and therin the said Killigree shalbe with the Q 
counsell verie earnestly to procure some reliefe, 

After he shall have opened the first three gises of Shane 
Onele of Rokebye and of lacke of justice upon the 
borders: he shall require of the Q. that he maye haue to 
the same suche direct answares, as the Q. Majtie maye 
be satisfied, ether to thinke that shee hath had just 
cause to complaine, and yet that the same shalbe with 
good meaninge amended; or that the complaintes haue 
been misconceaved and grounded upon reportes gathered 
by suspicion; for he ehall saye hir Mate careth for 
nothinge so muche as to finde the verie truthe and 
plainnesse so as shee make accompte what to thinke of 
the frindsheppe, which thoughe it hath been of late by 
manie accidentes shaken and impaired, yet yf nowe at 
the lenght plainenesee may be used and a mui 
frenshippe imbraced equallie on bothe partes, ther is 
good hope that after theise cloudie yeares faier sesons 
will followe and the frutes of trewe amitie may be en- 
joyede. 

ffurthermore the saide Killigree shall understande 
that at the last comminge of Robert Melvill hither it 
hath apeared that the Q. of Scotes had conceaved cer 
taine offences wherof both by hir letters and meassages 
to hir Mate shee hath made earnest mention: The one 
was of a reporte made to hir that there should be here 
in England a certaine booke newlie made and written to 
the prejudice of hir title: The other that another should 
be secreatly made touchinge the honor of the eaide Q: 
in sondrie pointes, which last shee saith should be named 
Randolphes dreame: A thirde matter is the openinge at 
Barwicke of a packette of letters brought by a french- 
man out of fraurce to hir, and at the same tyme a takinge 
awaie of a Perrot from the same man: The last was the 
stayinge Robert Milvill at Barwicke beinge sent by 
the saide Q: to the Q* Matte, of all which the said Killi- 
gree shall saye that hir Mate hath harde by Robert 
Melvill, and as farre forthe as hir Matie can extend hir 
good will for answeare herunto, the said Meivill hath 
also understode hir Maties answeare wherwith shee 
thinketh that he cause to be satisfied: neverthelesee the 
said Killigree shall saie that he is chardged to reiterate the 
same to that Q: to the intente that it maye be knowne 
what shee shall allowe or disalowe therin, or sball further 
desire to be don: so as the Q* Matie knowinge the same. 


maye do that which shalbe reasonably requiered of the 
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said Q: for so is hir Ma* intention therin fully to satisfie 
the said Q: And if shee shall seeme desirouse to 
treat thereof as beinge not satisfied, the said Killigree 
sball take this for his instructions to speake therin. 

As to the first matters of twoe bookes or writynges 
made prejudicial! to that Q, any waies: certaine it is that 
the Q. Mate by no maner of meanes hath ether harde 
therof before this tyme of Melvills cominge, nor can 
learne of any that haue hard therof, for if shee had the 
Q of Scotes maye be well assured that should not haue 
had other cause to complaine thereof then shee had 
when a certaine booke was secreatly written three yeares 

e in the tyme of a parliment by one of the parlament 

se who without sollicitation of that Q: was punished : 
and therby hath so dearly paide by longe imprisonmente 
not without evident daunger of his life for his audacitie 
used therin as it is harde to thinke that any other dare 
—— the like: And therfore seeinge the Q: there 

th of theise writinges and that the Q* Matic requireth 
the Q: hir good sister to give hir some light howe to 
come to the knowledge therof, and not to spare in the 
disclosinge therof any meanes that shee shall thinke 
meete for the comynge to the truth thereof, wherein shall 
appeare howe good a minde hir Matie hath not only to 
satisfie the Q. of Scottes, but to do any thinge that maye 
tende to the preservation of hir title honor or dignitye 
from any detriment: And howe earnestly Randolphe 
denieth the knowledge of any suche thinge Melvill 
understandeth: in so muche as Randolphe maketh 
earnest sute that the Q. of Scotes maye be intreated to 
cause triall to be mad thereof to the uttermost, sub- 
mitinge himself to most extremitie if therin he be any 
wise founde cupable. 

The other matter of openinge hir letters is answeared 
allreadie by the Marshall of Barwicke, who deniethe the 
same to be done by him: but that the french man the 
carier of the letters would needs of him selfe open the 
tame, at Anweke beinge with St John Foster who also 
denieth any thinge to be done by him worthy of blame: 
And to the intente the truth therin maye be knowne the 
staid Killigree shall do well to take information of S* 
John Foster, by his hande writinge, in what sorte the 
same was done, and so make reporte for the excuse of 
the matter. And as to the takinge of a Perrot by the 
Marshall of Barwicke which is also denied to be taken, 
but to be bought of the carier offeringe the same to be 
tolde, let the same Marshall make trew declaration of his 
doings therin by his writinge and 80 make reporte to the 
tid Q: The like let him doe of the occasion of his last 
staye of Melvill and the manner therof, wherin as it 
seemeth no manner of intention was to offends that Q: 
bat only a disposition in the Marshall to keepe order in 

towne beinge a frontier towne for warre in the 
absenco of the govnor: And if upon the reportes hereof 
made to that Queene shee shall not be satisfied upon 
wledge thereof, whatsoever the Qu* Matic maye 
Feasonably doe for hir further satisfaction shall not be 
omitted, 

There hath been also a motion made by Melvill to the 
Q* Mate for a meetinge to be this Somer betwixt bir 
Matic & that Q: whereunto hir Matic hath alreadie made 
&newear howe it cannot be nowe this Somer conveniently, 
beinge so lately moved, thoughe they both would desire it: 

d therfore except the same be renewed Killicree 
shall saie nothinge therto: But if it be, he maye saie that 

had nothinge comandemente to saie therunto but that 

harde some speeche therof in the Courte here where 
the Offecers of the houshold did alleage it to a thinge 
possible to have suche provisions as weare meete for 
honours of both the Queenes upon so shorte a warn- 

; and that wher hir Matic hir selfe desired to have 

you as farr in progresse as to Notingham beinge but in 


the middle waie towardes the northe, it was founde so 
difficulte a matter to conducte hir Mati¢ upon so shorte 
warninge so fare with suche a traine as usually followe 
hir in the progresse, as shee hirself was nowe of lat 
induced to cutte off a good part of that jorneye, and to 
muche also the rather because otherwise she could not 
conveniently returne to London before the tyme of the 
Parliment which is appointed at Michaelmas: And upon 
thise and such like causes he shall saic that he hard 
reported, the jorney mentionede for the interviewe this 
yeare was staiede, wherof he hard also said that the 
Queenes Mati¢ was verie sorie, for there appeared in hir 
a verie great good will to have had it taken place. 

Theise are the matters wherof the said Killigree beinge 
thus instructed shall deale in with that Q: Amongst all 
which he shalbe most carfull howe to understands 
certaynly what is done by that Q: in the matters of 
Shane Onele and Rokeby: And shall doe what he can 
to cause the Queene not only to disclose the same but to 
desist from intermedlinge therin at all: And besides his 
dealinge with the Queene, he shall take some care howe 
to understand truly what Shane Onele hath done with 
the Erle of Arguile or with M‘Clane or any other of the 
Irishe Scotes for his supporte and what offers and requests 
he hath made and howe fare he hath therin proceaded : 
And after knowledge gotten herof he shall deale with 
the Erle of Murray as he shall see cause to devise howe 
the aides intended for Shane Onele maye be staide, for 
which purpose he shall use suche perswasions as he shall 
gee meete, amongst which none ought more to move the 
said Erle or any other beinge indeed relligiouse, then 
that the said Shane Onele is an open Rebbell having no 
pretence but only to maintaine him eelfe like a barbare 
and tyrant, and aideth himself principally by suche as 
uphold the Popes Authoritie in that realme, ffor which 
purpose he letteth not to keepe friers and pardoners 
which by stelth have recourse to Rome: and therby 
fortifieth himself to truble the comon quiet of the 
Realme: Besides this the Erle of Murray is to thinke 
howe unkindlie the Q* Matle myghte take it to see 
suche a barboruse rebell, fearinge nether God nor man, 
to have his aide to continew his rebellion by the meanes 
of suche faithfull persones in Scotlande as haue by hir 
Maties meanes and no smale costs had preserved to them 
in tyme of daunger the libertie not only of their Country 
but also of their conscience: And so the said Killigree 
shall therin do his endevor to interrupte all aides from 
thence: And yet shall not make Shane's power to 
appeare suche as if hir Mate shall please to deale with 
him shee hath cause to entreate any person in Scotlande 
to forbeare the aidinge of him: And as sone as he can 
finish his message to the Q: and procure answeare he 
shall returne with speed. 

E. E. Tuoyrts. 


Samvet Evans, Rector or Brown CanpDover, 
Hants.—A white marble memorial stone has lately 
been discovered in the box of an old-fashioned 
mangle in the neighbouring parish of Preston 
Candover, where it had been buried for at least 
thirty years. The stone is worn, and its left- 
hand side has been roughly chiselled off, so that 
the following transcript is to some extent con- 
jectural. From the parish registers it appears 
that S. Evans, rector, was buried September 12 ; 
the day of the month has been broken off from the 
stone. He was ascholar of Winchester College, 
born at Barton, Bucks, admitted 1617, then aged 
eleven, afterwards scholar of New College, Oxford, 
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B.C.L., Fellow 1627-41. Is anything else known 
of him? It is possible that other memorial stones 
might be found in the same receptacles in other 
places. Brown Candover Church has long been 
disused and is now pulled down. A description of it 
in 1839 is given by Mr. Dutby ia bis ‘ Sketches of 
the Valley of the Itchen.’ This memorial is not 
mentioned. 
Reliquize 
Samuelis Evans 
Eccl'iw venerandi retro Pastoris 
(Cine)rario hoc posita [tc] Resurrectio’ manent 
qui fuit 
(T)heologizw adytis versatus, 
(Utriu)sque Juris, Canonici et civilis, Peritus, 
Eruditionis Vari, 
Ingenio Foslicis, 
Eloquenti# Purioris, 
Judicii apprime 
(Et qu)od Summu’ Theologi decus est 
(Verit )atis, Fidei Justitieque tenax, 
Hereticis gravis, 
Vere Catholicis gratus, 
(Xti)anz Eccl’iw non erubeffendus 
(L)aborantis vulneribus et ruinis, 


(Aequo) animo Cum diu illachrymasset 
Coelu’ anhelavit 
& 


Transmigravit. 
(Ae)tat. 54° Salutis 1658° Sept. 
Vicar. 


Tae ‘Lincoty Nosscar.’—The true history 
of Dibdin’s dealings with the Dean and Chapter of 
Lincoln Cathedral has never yet been written, and 
probably never will be—certainly not until some- 
thing more than has hitherto been divulged is 
brought to light. In the mean time it may be well 
to correct some erroneous statements which have 
been made respecting it. In an article on the 
Lincoln Cathedral Library which appeared in a 
recent number of the Library (vol. iv. pp. 306-12), 
the writer (Rev. A. R. Maddison) says that 
“ Dibdin, who afterwards exposed the ignorance 
of the Chapter, as well as his own impudence, in 
what he was pleased to call the ‘Lincoln Nosegay,’ 
persuaded the Chapter, through Sub-Dean Bayley, 
who happened to be in residence when he visited 
the library in 1816, to let him purchase the Cax- 
tons for a very inadequate price,” and that he 
was accordingly “allowed to carry off ‘ The Game 
of Chess,’ ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ ‘ Cato,’ &c., which 
now repose in the Althorp Library.” Now the 
‘Lincoln Nosegay’ is without a date ; but while 
the fact of its containing a reference to the second 
volume of Dibdin’s ‘Ames,’ which was not 
printed before 1811, suffices to prove the impossi- 
bility of the conjectural date of 1808 given in the 
British Museum Catalogue, it is, on the other hand, 
equally certain that Mr. Botfield was wrong in 
saying that “soms of the Caxtons appear to have 
been inspected by Dr. Dibdin so late as 1816” 
(‘ Notes on the Cathedral Libraries of England,’ 
1849), since three of them are known to have been 


already in Earl Spencer's library by the end of 
September, or first week in October, at the very 
latest, 1811 ; and of the remaining four (I cannot 
find that there ever were more than seven), one, viz, 
the ‘ Cato,’ was no longer in Dibdin’s possession in 
March, 1815; and as this book was one of the 
four offered for sale in the ‘ Nosegay,’ it is clear 
that the ‘ Nosegay’ must have been published before 
the date just mentioned. Mr. Maddison is mis 
taken in stating that ‘The Game of Chess,’ ‘ Rey- 
nard the Fox,’ ‘ Cato,’ &c., went to Althorp. The 
former two certainly did, also the ‘ History of 
Jason,’ and these three only, the only copy of 
‘Cato’ ever y Earl Spencer having 
been bought by him in 1789. What has become 
of the Lincoln copy I know not; it was sold, as 
already stated, in March, 1815, and was no more 
heard of till 1840, when Payne & Foss had it for 
sale in their catalogue for the year (price 52. 10s.). 
I have never been able to trace it from that date. 
F. Noroarts. 

P.S.—Mr. Maddison says that Dean Jeremie 
gave the Chapter Library a copy of Caxton’s ‘ Lives 
of the Saints,’ “which, although insignificant in 
comparison with what we have lost, and wanting 
in the title-page, is still worth a good deal of 
money.” Can this be the ‘ Golden Legend,’ which 
Mr. Blades says, in addition to other defects, wants 
no fewer than sixty-five leaves at the beginning? 
No other book printed by Caxton can with any 
propriety be called ‘Lives of the Saints,’ except, 
perhaps, the ‘ Festial.’ Whatever it may be, if 
it has jost its title-page, it cannot be a Caxton. 


Dvotocus.—I have seen this word three times 
lately in the Daily News, the last time in the 
number for April 17, p. 3, col. 1. The passage 
runs as follows :— 

“*The Babble Shop’ at the Trafalgar Square Theatre 
will this evening give place to a duologue entitled ‘ Din- 
ner for Two,’ written by Mr. R. C, Carton, author of 
* Liberty Hall.’ It will be played by Mr, Cyril Maude 
and Mr. Yorke Stephens,” 

A duologue is, therefore, a piece in which there 
are only two actors. Such pieces seem to have 
originated in France; at any rate, I saw one in 
Paris many years ago. But | do not find duologue 
in any French or English dictionary in my posses 
sion, and when I first saw the word a month or two 
ago, it struck me as an altogether new acquaintance. 

F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Recoverep MS.—The current number of the 
Jewish Quarterly Review contains a master! 
analysis of a newly-discovered manuscript, a W 
on Jewish theology, written by one Jacob fil 
Judah, who acted as Chazan or Precentor of the 
London synagogue, a.pD. 1287. The synagogue 
referred to was situated close to the Guildhall, 


the space being now occupied by the present 
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Sheriffs’ Court. It was the sole place of worship 
allowed to the Jews of London by the famous Arch- 
bishop Peckham. 

The volume now brought to light contains, among 
other matters, a draft form of a bill of divorce 
current among the London Jews. A document of 
this character must, as a rule, specify the town or 
city in which the deed is executed, and if it be 
situated on a river or stream, such river or stream 
must be distinctly rendered. In the present in- 
stance the form gives ‘‘the City of London, 
situated on the rivers Thames and Walbrook.” It 
will be borne in mind that the Walbrook, a.p. 
1287, then a running stream, passed directly 
through the Jewish quarter, Catte Street, now 
Gresham Street ; consequently it was peculiarly 
, toa Jewish divorce executed in London. 

Thames is given phonetically “ Tamise.” 
M. D. Davis. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Erewaitr.”—Is it correct to use erewhile in the 
sense of “ere long,” or “ presently,” as it seems to 
be used by Mr. William Watson, in his ‘ Prince’s 
Quest’? A reviewer in the Literary World of 
April 28 considers “ Mr. Watson’s description is 
particularly happy” in a passage of which these 
are the opening lines :— 

And through the corn-land wending many a mile, 

And through the meadow-land, he came erewhile 

To where the highways parted. 

Perhaps this is a correct use of erewhile; but it 
seems strange and new, and it is certainly different 
from Hermia’s application of what is apparently 
the same word in ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
II. iii, 273. When, in her surprise and sorrow, she 
passionately exclaims, — 
I am as fair now as I was erewhile, 
she manifestly refers to the past, and the word 
erewhile is simply equal to “formerly.” Is there 
any authority for Mr. Watson’s employment of 
word? Perhaps there is a mystery somewhere, 
for the reviewer calls Mr. Watson ‘‘a poetical 
sipping at the honey of Mr. William Morris.” 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Svucar-pLums.—As nothing is too great or too 
small for the net of dear old ‘N. & Q.,’ may I 
hope that I shall be not only pardoned, but com- 
mended, for introducing this sweet subject? How 
far do sugar-plums date back in our history, or in 
the history of any other nation? By sugar-plums 
I mean sugared almonds, bull’s-eyes, acidulated 
drops, barley sugar, peppermint lozenges, toffee, 


and, in short, the whole lollipop tribe—a glorious 
company! Shenstone, in his delightful poem 
‘The Schoolmistress ’—the exact date of which I 
do not know, but Shenstone died in 1763—does 
not mention sugar-plums amongst the good things 
on sale at ‘‘the huxter’s savoury cottage”: he 
speaks of “ pastry kings and queens,” various ripe 
fruits, and Shrewsbury cakes, but not of bull’s- 
eyes, hardbake, &c. The ‘‘ sugared cates” with 
which the old lady rewarded her “fairy throng” were 
probably some kind of sweet biscuits, especially as 
‘* gingerbread y-rare” is mentioned in the next 
line. What were the “‘sweetmeats” alluded to 
by Mercutio in his “Queen Mab” speech ?—not, 
. ee what we mean by sugar-plums or bon- 
ns, 

If any one, too wise in his own eyes, should feel 
inclined to point the finger of scorn at a note on 
sugar-plums, I can only reply that I am very far 
from pointing the finger of scorn at sugar-plums 
myself—I mean real and palpable sugar-plums, as 
I am not atall ashamed to confess, in the words of 
Robert Brough’s pretty poem slightly altered :— 

Still I’m fond of cakes and hardbake. 
JonaTHAN Bovcuigr. 


Wroru. — Writing under date December 4, 
1640, Sir John Leeke says (Hist. MSS. Commis- 
sion, vii. 435) :— 

“T received lately a most courteous and kind letter 
from my mistress the Lady Mary Wroth...... She wrote 
me word that......the King hath given ber son a brave 
living in Ireland.” 

Can any one tell me whom the Lady Mary 
married as her second husband? Her first one 
died in 1614, and his only son in 1616. 


Tue Torems THe British Army.—The 
goat of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers (23rd Regi- 
ment) is well known, and also the goat of the 
Royal Carnarvonshire Militia. I have read (in 
some French paper) that there is a British regi- 
ment which is preceded by a stag. Is it true; or 
is not rather this would-be stag a mistake for the 
Welsh goat ? 

In a more general way, Are there in the British 
army animals acting an honorary part as a kind 
of living ensigns or totems (as anthropologists 
would say nowadays) in the same way as a white 
goat leads on to drill or to war the sons of the 
Gadarn and of Cadwallader? H. Garvoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris, 


German ‘Nores anp there a 
German publication of the same character as 
‘N. & Q.’; if so, could you kindly give me the 
name and address of publisher? If there is none 
such, do you know of any German magazine or 
other publication which admits queries 7 


columns ? 
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Ropert Montcomery Martix.—Perbaps some 
correspondent of ‘ N, & Q.’ may be able to promote | 
the object of Mr. J. H. Reddan, H.B.M.’s Vice- | 
consul at Ciudad Bolivar, who has addressed to | 
me a courteous letter, of which the following is an | 
extract. I hope the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ may | 

et embrace Martin. Webb's ‘Irish Biography’ 
nows him not. 

“T shall feel extremely obliged if you can afford me | 
any information concerning the late Robert Montgomery | 
Martin, author of ‘ History of the British Colonies,’ | 
‘Ireland before and after the Union,’ and many other 
works on Ireland. All that I have been able to glean 
so far concerning that gentleman reduces itself to the 
following items. He is said to have been born in co. 
Tyrone in 1803, and to have died in 1870 (but I can find 
no notice of his death), It is believed that he lived in 
Dublin during the latter years of his life, and that he 
was educated for the medical school, probably in Trinity 
College. But this last does not appear to have been the | 
case, for after a most careful search I can find nothing 
whatever about him in the registers, nor do the Rev. Dr. 
Abbott (Librarian Trin. Coll. Dub.) nor Mr. Miller 
(Registrar T.C.D.) know anything about him. The pub- 
lishers of his works appear to have been J, B, Nichols 
& Sons, 25, Parliament Street, London,” 

W. J. F. 


Dublin. 


Postit. — To ‘‘postell upon a kyrie.” Is 
this Skelton’s? Todd’s ‘Johnson,’ 1818, refers 
me vaguely to ‘‘ Skelton’s Poems” for it; but I 
have not succeeded in verifying this reference. 

W. F. Water. 


pve Geyes,—Can any one inform me 
what is the legend of the Hotel de Génes at 
Genoa? It is supposed to be haunted—but by 
whom, and why? 


Sr. Osert.—Who was St. Obert, or Bert, in 
whose honour a play was celebrated by the 
Baxstars, or Bakers, of Perth on December 10? 

. J. E. Watvace-James. 


Arcser Famity.—Where can I obtain any 
information of the Archer family, of Lincolnshire, 
Yorkshire, Durham, Cumberland, or Northumber- 
land, other than the very brief notices contained in 
* Memorials of the Archer Family,’ published 1861. 
What are the arms of above branches of this 
family ? G. H. R. 


Tue Passtno Bett,.—In the ‘ Diary of the Duke 
of Stettin’s Journey,’ published in the Transactions 
of the Royal Hist. Soc. (vol. vi. p. 7) the following 
occurs 

“Parishes expend much money in harmoniously- 
sounding bells...... They do not ring the bells for the 
dead, but when a person lies in agony, the bells of the 
Parish he belongs to are touched with the clappers, until 
he either dies, or recovers again. As soon as this sign is 


— every body in the street, as well as in the houses, 
lls on bis knees, offering prayer for the sick person.” 


This is, of course, in accordance with canon Ixvii. 
(1604), — 


“ And when any is passing out of this life, a bell shall 
be tolled, and the minister shall not then slack to do hig 
last duty. And after the party's death, if it so fall out, 
there ehall be rung no more than one short peal, and 
one other before, and one other after the burial,” 

Has the use of the passing bell quite ceased ; and 
when? From the words of the canon, I suppose 
that the ‘‘ one short peal” differed in the manner 
of its being rung from the passing bell, so as to 
ive notice of the death. Now the “one short 
peal” is lengthened into one, in some places, an 
hour long, any time after death. Another query 
suggests itself, Is the passing bell in use in other 
countries ? E. 


Tne Sranpish Famity.—I shall feel obliged 
if some reader will refer me to any books or pub- 
lished records concerning the Standish family, who 
flourished at Duxbury, Lancashire, in the eighteenth 
century. T. B. 


‘Satter mony.” —In the church accounts 
of Hartland, Devon, this appears as a source of 
income from the earliest date, 1597 to 1609. On 
one occasion it is written ‘‘Sallery.” The amount 
in each year was about 40s., and sometimes 5s, or 
6s. was paid for collecting it. I suppose cellar 
money is meant, but I should be glad to know the 
nature of the tax, and how it came to form part of 
the church revenues. R. Pearse Cuore. 


Macazine Wantev.—I wish to know the name 
and date of the magazine in which an article on the 
kingdom of Sheba appeared, by a Berlin savant, 
a translation of an old document, within the last 
two years. Miss Keers. 


Rosert, Doxe or Normaypy.—On what 
authority is a still existing Welsh threnody, o 
elegy, attributed to the unhappy Robert, Duke of 
Normandy? It is said that the lament in question 
was composed, with other poems, in the language 
of his gaolers, during his imprisonment at Cardiff. 
Is there any reason for believing that the verses 
date from so early a period ? B. L. R. ©. 


Srrasspurc CaTHeprat.—A_ small octavo 
volume, entitled ‘ Description de la Cathedral de 
Strasbourg,’ printed in 1817, has the following 
note in MS. affixed :— 

“ — [name cut out] has brought from Paris a model 
of this cathedral in silver; it is most elaborately exe- 
cuted and accurately made upon a ecale of one-twelfth 
an inch to two feet, French measure, is nearly two feet 
in height, and is allowed by Mr, Soane and Mr, Porden, 
the architects, who have been at Strasburg, to be the 
most perfect piece of workmanship they ever beheld, 
and is worthy of a place in any publick museum oF 
private collection of superior works of art. N.B,—The 
on is the highest in Europe, and is 171 feet higher 
than St. Paul's.” 

On the cover is “To Sir Gregory Page Osborne 
Turner, Bart., who is in the possession of the silver 
model alluded to.” This has been signed, but the 
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signature is erased, but may have been ‘J. 
Soane,” in whose library this volume is now. 
Where is now this silver model ? 
Wrarr 
Sir John Soane’s Museum. 


“ DIMANCHE DE Quasrmopo,”—-The first Sunday 
after Easter is usually termed ‘‘ Dominica in Albis,” 
a name which needs no explanation; but in a 
French missal I find it styled ‘‘ Dimanche de 


Quasimodo.” What is the origin and meaning of 
this term ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, 


Wreck or Wotverine, 1855.—Where can I 
find an account of the wreck of H.M.S. Wolverine 
on Courtown Bank, August 11, 1855, of the 
sufferings and rescue of her crew, and of the court 
martial on the survivors ? BEavLIEv. 


Serene Hicayess.—What is the exact mean- 
of this; and how is it differentiated from 
“Royal Highness”? In the newspaper and 
magazine accounts of English Court festivities of 
the last century Serene Highnesses are often 
mentioned. 

When Oliver Cromwell assumed the post of 
Lord Protector he was spoken of in official docu- 
ments as his Serene Highness. 

A YorKsHIREMAN, 


EXCEPTIO PROBAT REGULAM.”—Is this a legal 
maxim, meaning that a special exception implies 
the existence of a general rule; or is it a logical 
formula, equivalent to what is known as “ the 
method of difference” in inductive reasoning, a 
law of causation being confirmed by the absence of 
the effect when the presumed cause is removed ? 
The common acceptation of the saying—viz., that 
every rule must have some exception—is, of course, 
a8 erroneous in interpretation as it is false in fact. 

R. Bruce 

Chingford, Essex. 

[Is not the question dealt with in Whately ?] 


Carr. Herccotes Duruam.—Douglas, in his 
*Baronage,’ gives Capt. Hercules Durham as the 
last male of the Durhams of Grange. Can any of 
your correspondents tell me if this gentleman ever 
became Sir Hercules Durham ? R. 8. 


Avust.—JIn the village of Colerne, Wilts, a 
number of the inhabitants are named Aust, which 
appears to be a very uncommon name in England. 
Some, and probably all of them, are descended from 
one Ferdinando Aust, whose grandson, bearing 

same Christian name, died about fifty years 
ago, leaving sons and daughters. I presume Aust 
18 a foreign name; if so, of what nationality would 
Ferdinando Aust be? I shall be obliged if any 
one can give information respecting the first person 
of the name who settled in the village. G. N. 


Beplies, 
“ YETMINSTER” AND “OCKFORD.” 
(8 §. iii. 327, 371). 

I beg leave to assure Dr. Taytor that I meant 
no disrespect, and only wished to arrive at 
the heart of the arugment. His writings are too 
well known and, in many instances, too valuable 
to be overlooked ; and, though I differ from him 
on a hundred points, I am thankful for what he 
has taught me in many ways. 

His production of authority is a matter that 
demands from scholars the most serious attention. 
My own view of the matter is that I never fora 
moment anticipated that he would attach any 
decisive value to the spellings in Domesday. It 
cannot be too clearly understood that Domesday 
abounds with the most ludicrous mistakes, and 
is only of value when properly collated with and 
controlled by other authorities. It could not be 
otherwise. The Anglo-French scribes had to spell 
how they could words which had no meaning for 
them, and which they frequently could not pro- 
nounce. We may illustrate this by considering 
what value we should attach to the spellings of an 
Englishman ignorant of Arabic when be tries to 
write down Arabic words. 

For this reason even modern English pronuncia- 
tion is often of superior value to the Domesday 
spellings. It is, at any rate, English, and not a 
mere travesty of it. And it is easily seen that in 
the case of Ockford it is an excellent witness. 

The word “corruption” is continually misused. 
When we are told that the Domesday names 
Everslage, &c., have become Yearsley, &c., we 
naturally ask—how? There is, properly speak- 
ing, no such thing as “‘ corruption.” It is a term 
due to the old and vicious habit of ignoring all 
phonetic laws. These laws act with surprising 
regularity ; and when exceptions occur they are 
not due to corruption, but to downright and in- 
tentional substitution of an apparently intelligible 
syllable or word for one of which the meaning has 
been lost. Till this is better understood no pro- 
gress is possible. 

The Domesday spelling Adford is, on the face 
of it, absurd, If Ad- was written for at, it is at 
once conceded that the scribe was writing down 
what he could not pronounce and did not under- 
stand. If, in another instance, he (or another 
scribe) wrote Acford, he was clearly trying to re- 
produce the A.-S. acford, originally dc-ford, i.¢., 
oak-ford., Cf. Ash-ford. The A.-S. acford is cor- 
rect, because spelt by an Englishman ; for the refer- 
ence, see Kemble. The A.-S. dc-ford can appear in 
modern English in the forms Acford, Ockford, or 
Oakford, all regular developments, petrified at 
varying dates ; and when we collate Ockford with 
the A.-S. form, we see at once that the Anglo- 
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French scribe has miswritten Adford for Acford | 


because he did not understand it. These spellings 


are easily understood when we have the clue to| 


into “‘ Yetminster,” and remarks that this form of 
initial mutation is ‘‘ not unusual ; the Domesday 
names Everslage, Eiford, and Ednodestune having, 


them. When we have not, it would be quite a for instance, become Yearsley, Yafforth, and Yed- 


mistake to trust them. 


Next, to take the Domesday Etiminstre for | 
my knowledge) called by country people “ Yen- 


Yetminster. It is obvious that Eti- cannot mean 
at, because it is dissyllabic. It is equally obvious 
that it cannot represent the M.E. atte, because the 
scribe had not the gift of prophecy, and could not 
tell that that form would be invented after his 
death. When we collate this Hti- with the Mod. 
Eng. yet, very common for “‘ gate,” and the direct 
descendant of A.-S. geat (with ge for y), we can 
see that the scribe simply dropped the initial y for 
the reason that he could not pronounce it, as it 
was not in his (pronounced) alphabet. 

For the same reason he dropped the initial y in 


other names. As to Yednaston, the collation of it | 


with the Domesday Ednodestune is of great service, 
because we thus recover the lost second syllable. 
I would suggest that the A.-S. form was éad-ndthes- 
tan; the combination éad-néth is easy, and pro- 
bably occurs, and the A,-S. ga sometimes produces 
a y sound in Mod. E., as in Yedward for Edward. 
But this is a guess. 

Eiford is a very poor guide as compared with 
Mod. E. Yafforth. Th was another sound which 
the Anglo-French scribe could not pronounce. 
Surely in this case, whatever may be the right 
solntion, the Domesday spelling is useless. No 
known force could turn Eiford into Yafforth by 
regular means. 

Collating Yearsley with Everslage, the most 
likely original is eofores-léage, where eofor is the 
gen. case of eofor, a boar, and léage is the dat. case 
of lath, a lea. The same A.-S. original would also 
produce Eversley. The loss of v occurs in e’er, 
ne'er, for ever, never, &c. Initial y might arise 
from the diphthong eo; cf. E. you, A.-S. gow. 

I only give these as guesses, and shall be glad 
to be corrected by any one who better understands 
the phonetic laws of English. My point is that we 
must control the Domesday forms by our knowledge 
of the actual changes that take place in English. 

I deny the fact of “corruption” in language, 
except by the way of forcible and intentional sub- 
stitution, which only takes place when an attempt 
is made to give a thing a new sense. Thus cray- 
Jish, from écrevisse, gives an apparent sense to half 
the word. I think it also likely that the A.-S. 
Eofor-wic, i.¢., Boar-town, whence Mod. E. York 
(where ayain y is due to co), was a deliberate sub- 
stitution for a Celtic name which the English 
voted to be unintelligible. This is not “ corrup- 
tion,” but intention. It just makes all the dif- 
ference, Water W. Sxzar. 


The Rev. Canon Taytor adduces evidence 


/naston.” This has reminded me that Erdington, 


in Warwickshshire, is (or was thirty years ago, to 


ton,” and suggests to me to offer a few similar 
illustrations of Dr. Taytor’s remark. Adsall 
(Staffs) is otherwise called “ Yeatsall”; Yarmouth 
(I. W.) was anciently ‘‘Eremuth”; Yeavering 
(Northumb.) was ‘‘ Adgefrin” under Edwin of 
Northumbria ; Earl Hill, in the same county, is 
known also as “ Yeard” Hill ; York, we all know, 
is the A.-S. “Eurwic”; Yarnton (Oxon) was 
‘* Hardintone” at the date of Domesday, and sub- 
sequently “ Erdington”; and Yattendon (Berks) 
appears to have been, in 1258, ‘‘ Etyndon.”. 
Readers of Shakespeare, too, will remember “ Yed- 
ward” for *‘ Edward” in the mouth of Falstaff 
(‘ Henry IV.’); and I have note that “ yerle” for 
“earl” is “very common in MSS. of the time of 
Henry VIII.” In Lancashire we say “yed” for 
“head”; and an anecdote (I do not remember 
where from, but it may be worth reproducing as 
anusing) contains something similar from Scot- 
land. Lord Rutherford, a Scotch judge, asked 
shepherd what he could say for an east wind in 
May : “ Weel,” was the reply, “it dries the yird 
(soil, earth) ; it slockens (refreshes) the ewes, and 
it’s God’s wull.” Joun W. Bong, F.S.A. 
Birkdale, Lancashire. 


“Stopsetter” iii. 289).—What the 
meaning of a slopseller is scarcely needs explanation, 
since the word speaks for itself and may be seen 
over the shops of many who sell slops in seaside 
towns. Moreover, in a directory of the home 
counties (Kelly's), I find slopsellers given by them- 
selves in the trades portion of it, as well as being 
named in the present ‘ London Directory.’ 

But what I wish to ask is, Are cheap ready-made 
clothes—as stated in the editorial note te the 
query—properly described as being slops? I 
think not, because slops are themselves one parti- 
cular garment of a sort, viz., the huge baggy trousers 
or breeches which our seamen adopted after the 
petticoat period (if the petticoats were not them- 
selves slops), and which were more huge and 
more baggy then than now. Ona the other hand, 
Falconer — author of the ‘Shipwreck ’—in his 
* Marine Dictionary,’ gives slops as being ‘‘ a name 
given to all species of wearing apparel, bedding, 
&c., which are supplied to His Majesty’s ships in 
commission”; while, to mark slops as being 
cularly a naval garment, the French dictionaries of 
naval terms translate their hardes de matelots into 
‘slops.” Shakespeare uses the word twice in this 
sense, first in ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ IIL ii., 


from Domesday for the change of “Etiminstre”| saying, ‘‘a German from the waist downwards, 
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all slops”; while Steevens, the commentator, thinks 
it necessary to explain this with a foot-note to the 
effect that “‘slops are loose breeches”; and again 
in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ “Disfigure not his slop” 
(IV. iii.). Nathan Bailey (1721), however, puts 
the slops as a naval garment very far back, saying 
in his ‘Dictionary’ that they are ‘‘a wide sort 
of breeches worn by seamen.” Ready - made 
clothes are, therefore, properly not slops at all, 
though custom has affixed the title to them, in 
much the same way that, in the East End, another 
title is given to the same kind of articles, viz., the 
title of “ reach-me-downs.” 

Jxo, 

Barnes Common, 


The following appears in ‘The London Trades- 
man’ (1747), by R. Campbell :— 
“The Slop-shop selis all kinds of Shirts, Jackets, 
Trouzers, and other Wearing Apparel belonging to Sailors, 
ready made, It is a Business of great Profit, but requires 
no great Skill to become master of it.” —P, 301. 
See also Admiral Symth’s ‘ Sailor’s Word-Book,’ 

sv. “*Slops” and “ Slop-shop.” 
J. F. Manseron. 

Liverpool. 

This is a word of some age. For we read of an 
item: “For making a payre of sloppys for Jakes 
when he played the Shipman,” among the Lord 
of Misrule’s charges, in 1522. (‘Household Ex- 
penses of the Princess Mary,’ in Collier's ‘ Annals,’ 
vol. i. p. 9.) Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Cuurca or Scorianp, Campvire (7" S. x. 69, 
117, 212; xi. 257).—In 1891 I asked a question 
about the communion cups of this church, which 
were exhibited at the meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland in that year. A very 
fall description of these cups is to be found in the 
Society’s Proceedings for 1890 and 1891 ; but I have 
had no answer to my inquiry as to how and when 
they became the property of Lord Egerton of 
Tatton, who Pont them in Edinburgh two years 
ago. It may interest some of your readers to learn 
that they have just been presented to the Cathedral 
Church of Manchester by his lordship, and were 
placed on the communion table, filled with choice 
flowers, for the first time on Easter Sunday. 

APPLEBY. 


Barwarp (8" §. iii. 327).—Mr. E. G. Barnard, 
of Deptford Green, and of Gosfield Hall, Essex, 
whom I well recollect as a neighbour of my father 
in the last-named county, was a ship-builder at 
Deptford, as, I believe, his father had been before 
him. He sat as a Liberal M.P. for Greenwich 
from December, 1832, down to the General Election 
of 1852, when he retired. There are no details of 
his life given in Dodd's ‘Parliamentary Com- 
panion ’ during those twenty years of his Parlia- 
mentary life, E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Edward George Barnard, of the parish of St. 
Nicholas, Deptford, Kent, and of Gosfield Hall, 
near Halstead, Essex, was M.P. for Greenwich 
from December, 1832, until his death on June 14,, 
1851. He was a ship-builder at Deptford. 

G. F. R. B. 


Edward George Barnard was a shipbuilder at 
Deptford, co. Kent. On his first election for the 
borough of Greenwich, in December, 1832, he 
declared himself in favour of the immediate 
abolition of slavery, of triennial parliaments, of a 
repeal of the assessed taxes and the “taxes on 
knowledge,” and, if it should be necessary, of the 
vote by ballot. In January, 1835, he was again 
returned for the borough, and was re-elected with- 
out a contest in 1841. In 1847 he encountered 
successfully the opposition of Mr. Alderman 
Salomons, who was afterwards elected his successor, 
Mr. Barnard, who had purchased Gosfield Hall, 
near Halstead, Essex, from the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, died there June 14, 1851, aged seventy- 


three. Daniet 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Spinnine (8% iii. 368).— 
There is a short article on this subject in ‘The 
Book of Days,’ i. 68. Another, of greater length, 
and well illustrated, I remember in the Penny 
Magazine. The year I cannot give positively, 
but I have a reference to the article as occurring in 
No. 274, which would, I calculate, appear in 1837, 
The volume for that year I have unfortunately lost 
or mislaid, but in vol. ix. (1840), now before me, 
there is a series of articles on ‘The History of a 
Cotton Gown,’ in one of which an illustration of 
the “little wheel” (as used in Germany) is given, 
This is very similar to two wheels we had in my 
home in South Notts. They were somewhat 
different in the driving wheel, but the principle 
was the same. Wehad many articles in the house 
of my mother’s own spinning, and I have often 
heard her speak of the time (before her marriage) 
when she and her sisters used to spin the greater 
part of their household linen. I never saw a 
spinning-wheel in use. 0. B. 


A description, with an illustration of a lady 
spinning, from a richly illuminated manuscript of 
the fourteenth century in the British Museum, 
will be found in ‘Homes of Other Days, by 
Thomas Wright, F.S. A. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


There is such a print in Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,’ with an account of the employment, vol. i. 
pp. 68, 69, 70. Ep. MarsHAatl. 
AN ARANEOLUs send address !—we have a letter for 
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“ZoLaEsque” (8S, ii. 468 ; ili. 54, 115, 213).— 


Ventnor. 


Of course yourcorrespondent J. B.S. isentitled toen- 
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tertain his own opinions respecting the length of real- 
ism to which writers are allowed to run ; but notone | 
_of Sayings and Doings of the Great Duke,’ London, 


of hisobservations has changed by one jot my opinion 
of Zola as a writer; and in both his attempts 
to get himself elected amongst the sacred forty he 
has most signally failed. I still think that his name 
will be mainly associated with literary filth, and I 
could mention two or three other French writers 
who have run him close in Holywell literature. As 
to the Debicle; I was most intimate with the 
officers of the Cent Garde ; for many years I almost 
lived among them, and after the ‘‘ break down” 
was visited in my house in England for many 
weeks by some of the chief officers, both those 
who had remained with the Empress, and those who 
“wept” that they might not be parted from the 
Emperor. I know the common talk of these gentle- 
men, so that I am not forming a random opinion 
when I say that Zola has wholly failed to solve the 
great secret of the debacle. To place Zola on the 
same pedestal as our immortal Sterne is literary 
high treason. 

J. B. S. says, “It passeth my understanding 
how those who rail most at Zola’s works never fail 
to read them.” In what other way would they be 
competent to form any just opinion on their merits? 
When Colenso issued his two great books on 
Genesis and Exodus I made myself entire master 
of his arguments. Calling one day on a clergyman 
with whom I was intimate, I happened to say that 
I had read them, when he flew out into a violent 
passion, and begged I would never mention the 
name of Colenso in his house again. He raved 
against the books as infidel, immoral, and untruth- 
ful. I quietly asked if he had ever read a line of 
them, or even seen the outside of them. He rose in 
a storm of passion, saying if he had ever done so 
he should be defiled beyond hope of redemption, 
and left the room. Of course, I left the house ; 
but, according to J. B. S., this friend of mine was 
} oe as competent as I was to pass an opinion on 

e merits of Colenso’s bocks, 

Copnam Brewer. 

P.S.— What would persons say to see “ Flaubert- 
ism” introduced into our ‘N. E. D.’? Zola must 
die, and that in a few years, All that he bas written 
is for the passing moment. 


Lavineton (8" §, iii. 287).—James Carrington, 
watchmaker, will be found in the records of the 
Company of Clockmakers, with the name and 
abode of his father, and also in Overall’s history 
of the Company, wherein are five Carringtons. If 
he is the man I remember, he was well known in 
London as having a bottle-nose, or a great pro- 
tuberance on his nose, and was called Nosey Uar- 
rington. I had asketch of him from an etching 
on glass. It is, however, possible this Carrington 


Warer.oo iii. 307).—The story appears 
as follows in ‘ Wellington Anecdotes : a Collection 


1852, pp. 32-3, as an instance of the Duke’s ‘‘ Mag- 
nanimity ”:— 

“At Waterloo the colonel commanding the British 
artillery observed to the duke, ‘I have got the exact 
range of the spot where Bonaparte and his staff are 
standing. If your grace will allow me, I think I can pick 
some of them off.’ ‘No, no!’ replied he, ‘generals-in- 
chief have something else to do in a great battle besides 
firing at each other.’ ” 

Ep. 


The story is told in Mr. Gleig’s ‘Memoir of the 
Duke of Wellington’ (p. 639). The answer was 
characteristic: “No, no, generals commanding 
armies in a great battle have something else to 
do than to shoot at one another.” Napoleon’s 
view of the subject was different. 

Epwarp H. Marsa, M.A. 

Hastings. 

I very well remember an old Waterloo man 
relating this story at my father’s table in my boy- 
hood, say 1847 or 1848, but I have never seen it 
in print. H. 8. G. 


It is years since I saw the book, but I believe 
my first acquaintance with this story began when 
I read Sergeant Cotton’s book on the Battle of 
Waterloo. Brervey. 


Bracesrivce §, ii. 288, 371, 471, 
518; iii. 273).—In ‘The Baronial Halls......of Eng- 
land,’ London, 1858, vol. ii. p. 5, under the head- 
ing “ Brereton Hall” is the following :— 

“In 1722 the male line of the family became extinct 
by the death of Lord Brereton. The hall and estates 
sabsequently passed, through female inheritance, to A. 
Bracebridge, Eeq.” 

To which is appended this note: “ Brereton is 
the Bracebridge Hall of Washington Irving.” 
8. C. Hall, the author of the text of the book, 
should be a good authority on the point. 
THORNFIELD. 


Seconp Sicut iii. 307).—A somewhat 
remarkable instance of the improvement of the eye- 
sight at an advanced age will be found in St. James’s 
Gazette, August, 1885, in the account given of a 
centenarian, Mrs. Catherine Voss, the daughter of 
an old Staffordshire potter, who left off the use of 
spectacles at seventy. In the Times obituary, 
July 22, 1889, her death was reported at the age 
of a hundred and five years, and it is stated that 
“ her hearing, sight, and memory were unimpaired, 
and to the last she was able to read and write 
without spectacles.” B. D. Mosguey. 

Burslem. 


When I lived in Yorkshire I often heard it 
said that people whose eyesight was bad when they 
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so. When she was a girl she could distinguish 
objects at a short distance with difficulty; but as 
she grew older she had splendid long-distance eye- 
sight, though she used spectacles to read with. I 
believe the idea of ‘‘ second sight” is very common. 

Biervey. 


I knew an old gentleman, a literary man, 
learned, and a Portuguese poet of some reputation. 
He at about seventy-five found his sight very 
defective, shortly after he had a slight illness and 
his early sight came back to him. He could again 
read without glasses, and even rather small print. 
He died recently, about ninety years of age, and 
retained the rejuvenescent sight till his death. The 
cutting of new teeth is a comparatively common 
experience. These strange phenomena are natural 
suggestions that encourage sanguine dispositions to 
seek after potable gold, divine ambrosia, and 


elixirs of life. ©. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E, 


“THE BABIES IN THE EYES” (8* §, iii. 181).— 
In the dialect of this part of Lincolnshire the 
reflection of objects seen in the human eye or in 
any other small reflecting surface are called 
** babies,” or rather “ babbies.” 

A Winterton lady a few years ago saw some 
little children intently gazing at a polished door- 
knob. On asking what there was to ee, one of the 
children answered, “ Please m’m we’re lookin’ for 
babbies.” Cleveland speaks of some one 

Angling for babies in his mistress’ eyes. 
* Poems,’ 1665, p. 117. 

Aphra Behn tells of some one who 

Sigh’d and lookt babies in his gloating eyes. 
‘ City Heiress,’ Act III. se. i. 

John Scott employs the same idea 

To look babies in one another’s eyes. 
‘ Christian Life,’ 1696, part iv. p. 70. 

The earliest example in the ‘New Dictionary’ 
is of the year 1593, Epwarp Psgacock. 


A large collection of instances of this conceit 
may be made by referring to Grosart’s edition of 
‘Marvell,’ i. 114; Halliwell’s * Dictionary of 
Archaic Words,’ i. 129; the ‘N. E. D.,’ i. 606, 
col. 3. To these add G. Wither, quoted in 
‘N. & Q,,’ 2°¢ S. x. 205. But in addition to 
the foregoing, reference should be made to the 
interesting notes of Dr. Delitzsch on Psalm xvii. 
8, “keep me as the apple of an eye,” where the 
original weans not “ apple,” but “ manikin” of an 
eye, t.¢., the little image reflected in it. The 

ed commentator confirms this from Syriac and 
Assyrian, shows that the phrase is an ancient term 
of endearment, and quotes the Indian Upanischads. 
“ Pupil” has an analogous origin. ‘ Psalms,’ 1887, 
i, 297. Ww. C. B. 


The writer of the note on the above does not 


meaning a maiden or a doll, was also used to ex- 
press the pupil of the eye. There is an interesting 
criticism on the word in Longinus, ‘On the Sub- 
lime,’ iv. § 4 :— 

“ Xenophon, in his account of the Spartan polity, has 
these words : ‘ Their voice you would no more hear than 
if they were of marble, their gaze is as immovable as if 
they were cast in bronze; you would deem them more 
modest than the very maidens in their eyes.’ To speak 
of the pupils of the eye as ‘ modest maidens ’ was a piece 
of absurdity becoming Amphicrates rather than Xeno- 
phon...... Timzeus, however, with that want of judgement 
which characterizes plagiarists, could not leave to Xeno- 
phon even this piece of frigidity. In relating how 
Agathocles carried off his cousin, who was wedded to 
another man, from the festival of the unveiling, he asks, 
* Who could have done such a deed, unless he had harlots 
instead of maidens in his eyes.”—From translation of 


H. L, Havell, B.A, 
C. R. Hatygs. 

Uppingham, 

Tae Moruer or Queen Exizaseta Wyp- 
VILLE (8 ii. 309, 431; iii. 273).—A very 
extraordinary instance of early maternity is to be 
found in the Transactions of the Bristol and Glou- 
cestershire Archeological Society, vol. x. ‘ Notes 
on the Manors, &c., of Birt’s Morton and Pendock,’ 
by Sir John Maclean, F.S.A., contains a careful 
pedigree of the Nanfan family. From it the follow- 
ing is extracted and abridged (p. 220). Richard 
Coote, second Lord Coote, of Coolony, who died 
1700, married in 1676 Catherine, daughter and 
heir of Giles Nanfan, lord of the manor of Birt’s 
Morton. She was born Feb. 9, and baptized Feb. 13, 
1665, at St. Giles-in-the-Fields, London. At the 
time of her marriage she was eleven years of age. 
Her son and heir, Nanfan Coote, who became 
second Earl of Bellamont, was born 1677, when 
his mother was only twelve years of age. After 
the death of Lord Coolony, in 1700, she married 
successively: in 1702, Capt. Wm. Caldwell, 
R.N.; in 1720, Samuel Ritts, Esq.; in 1737, 
Alderman Wm. Bridgen. She had no issue 
by these three husbands, and died March 12, 
1737/8, aged seventy-two. These facts seem well 
established, and Sir John Maclean is too accurate 
a genealogist to admit into a pedigree what he 
does not credit. He himself notes the extraordinary 
incident. A. W. Oornerivs Hatuen. 


Famity or Green (8 §. iii, 267).—As Sir 
Henry Green was executed (however unjustly) as a 
traitor, he has no Inquisition: but a note on the 
Close Roll, 23 Ric. II., stating that he held 
Combreton Manor, co. Cantab., helps us to trace 
his descendants. His ancestors are less easy. I 
should advise Kantianvs to consult the following 
Inguisitions :— 

Henry Green, 30 Edw. III., ii. 45; 34 Edw, IIL, 
ii, 12; 36 Edw. IIi., ii. 1; 43 Edw. III, 48; 
Prob. ZEt., 15 Hen. VI., 48; 7 Edw. 1V., 1. 
Margaret, widow of Henry Grene, 16 Edw. 


mention the Greek use of xépy, a word which, 
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Ralph (of Comberton), 5 Hen. V., 41. 

Thomas (of Claxton, co. Leic.), 15 Ric, IL., 24; 
5 Hen. V., 39; 2 Edw. IV., 4; 4 Edw. IV.,, 21; 
Prob, A&:., 9 Hen. V., 66. 

Mary, wife of Sir Thomas Grene and John 
Nottingham ; dower (from Claxton), 9 Hen. V., 1; 
9 Hen. VI., 2; 12 Hen. VI., 20. 

The following notes may help to cast light on 
the pedigree which the Inquisitions, and especially 
the Probationes £tatis, will, I hope, enable 
Kantianvs to construct :— 

1378-9, Ing. of Thomas Mauduyt. Maud, wife 
of Henry Green, Knt., daughter, is heir, and et. 
24 years (Nicholas’s ‘Calendar of Heirs,’ Addit. 
MS. 19,706, 2 Ric. IL., letter M). 

1399, Oct. 21, grant of goods of Henry Grene, 
deceased, to his children, Thomas, John, Henry, 
Mary, and Philippa (Patent Roll, 1 Hen. IV., 
Part 1). 

1400, Sept. 15, Henry Grene married Maud; 
both deceased. Their son Ralph is heir of his 
mother (Close Roll, 1 Hen. IV., Part 2). 

1401, Feb, 2, livery of raiment ordered from the 
wardrobe to Maud Grene, of the suite of damsels 
of the King’s hostel (Patent Roll, 2 Hen. IV., 
Part 2). 

1416, May 6, charter of John Grene, son and 
heir of Sir Henry, wherein he mentions “ Ralph 
my brother” (Close Roll, 3 Hen. V.). 

1419, Feb. 16, Katherine, widow of Ralph 
Grene (Close Roll, 6 Hen. V.). 

1420, June 14, pardon for unlicensed marriage 
of John Notyngham and Mary, widow of Thomas 
Grene (Patent Roll, 8 Hen. V.). 

1439, March 6, marriage contract of Henry 
Grene, ar., and Constance, widow of John Paulet, 
Knigbt, to marry within three months (Close Roll, 
17 Hen. VI.). 

1454, June 8, Isabel Grene, daughter of Dame 
Philippa, deceased, who was daughter of Robert, 
Lord Ferrers, and wife of Thomas Grene, Knight, 
father of said Isabel. Thomas, son and heir ot 
said Philippa (Close Roll, 33 Hen. VI.). 

1472, June 12, pardon for unlicensed marriage 
of Richard Midelton, ar., and Maud, widow of Sir 
Thomas Grene (Patent Roll, 12 Edw. IV., Part 1). 

1482, Oct. 8, Sir Thomas Grene made his will, 
Friday before Nativity of our Lady, anno 2 
(Sept. 3, 1462). His widow, Dame Mawde, mar- 
ried Richard Middleton, ar. Thomas Grene, ar., 
their son and heir (Close Roll, 22-3 Edw. IV.). 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Sir Henry Greene (Grene in the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment), “q! feust adjuggez a la mort a Bristuyt,” 
July 29, 23 Ric. II. (so in Rot. Parl., 13 H. 1V.), 
was of Drayton, a younger son of Sir Henry Greene, 
of Green’s Norton, Ch. Just. The eldest branch 
ended in two coheiresses, married to Lord Vaux 
and Sir Thomas Parr. The younger, or Drayton 
branch ended in Sir Henry’s great-granddaughter 


Constance, who married John Stafford, Earl of 
Wilts. If Kantianvs really wants details, I can 
give him some eight generations of the main line, 
Sir Henry the younger’s children and grand- 
children. Tuomas WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton. 

Sir Henry Green, ‘‘creature of Richard II.,’ 
was of the family of Green, of Green’s Norton, 
co. Northampton. 

Sir Henry Green, Lord of Buckton, married 
Catherine, the heiress of the Draytons of Drayton, 
and had issue,— 

(1) Sir Thomas Green, Lord of Buckton. 

(2) Sir Henry Green, of Drayton, who assumed 
his mother’s arms (Az., a cross eng. gu.). See 
Halstead, ‘ Succinct Genealogies of the Noble and 
Ancient House of Alno,’ &c., London, 1685 (Hal- 
stead being the pseudonym of Henry, Earl of 
Peterborough), which gives pedigrees, deeds, &c. 
The work is rare, but there is a copy in the British 
Museum. Also see Bridges’s ‘ History of North- 
amptonshire.’ 

The following is an extract from Camden’s 
* Britannia,’ vol. ii. p. 180, ed. 1789 :— 

“Sir Henry Green, Chief Justice of England temp. 
Edward III., succeeded the Draytons here [Drayton }, 
and his son Henry for hia inviolable allegiance to 
Richard II. was surprised in Bristol Castle, and beheaded 
by Henry IV. His heirs female brought it to the 
Staffords, Earl of Wilts, one of whose heirs female 
brought it to the Lord Mordant, her first husband, whose 
descendant was created Earl of Peterborough.” 

There is an article in the Herald and Genealogist, 
vol. vi., having reference to the Greens of Green’s 
Norton, and attempting to prove their Yorkshire 
origin, but the data given do not seem very trust- 
worthy. F, W. G. 

Tratian Iprom (8" §S. ii. 445, 498 ; iii. 37, 171, 
289).—I do not know which Mr. Youne will con- 
sider the higher authorities for deciding as to the 
use of vot in addressing royal personages —a 
pumber of persons who are not known to have had 
apy connexion with the Court, and therefore may 
be presumed to have no special knowledge of its 
usages, or the correspondent quoted by me, who 
has off and on acted as equerry in Italy for the 
last ten years, and who, at my request, took such 
extreme care to be accurate in this matter that he 
referred bis note, before sending it, to another 
equerry, who had had even greater experience than 
himself. If we are talking of two different things 
there is no need of further discussion ; but if it is a 
question as to the correct mode of addressing in 
speech royal personages in Italy, I think there 
can be no higher authorities than those who are 
always with them and who are thorougbly saturated 
with Court usages. Inouesy. 


Inscriptions on Poor-Boxes (8 S. iii. 228). 
—Perhaps these two instances of ancient poor- 


boxes may be of interest to more than one reader 
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of ‘N. & Q.’ It would please many, I dare say, 
to hear of others, or of one even of an earlier date 
than this of Butterleigh, in Devon. I pray for a 
little corner for the following. In Butterleigh 
Church the inscription on the poor-box is, “ This 
boxe is Frelie given to receave almes for ye 
Poore.” Dated 1629. Butterleigh is near Cul- 
Jompton. In the church at Cartmel, a village near 
Grange, is a poor-box with a hole in the top, and 
on its side the legend, “ Remember the poor, 1662.” 

Herpert Harpy. 

Earls Heaton, Dewsbury. 


An ancient-looking poor-box stands just inside 
the south door of Leigh Church, Essex. On the 
upper part, or lid, the following words are rudely 
carved 

I pray yov 
the 


pore 
remember, 
Joun T. Pace. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


‘Tar New Tron’ (8" S. iii. 328).—In answer 
to Tano sz puvs, I send the lines :— 
Not mine, not mine (O Muse forbid !) the boon 
Of borrowed notes, the mock-bird's modish tune, 
The jingling medley of purloin’d conceits, 
Out babying Wordsworth, and out glittering Keates [sic] 
Where all the airs of patchwork-pastoral chime 
To drowsy ears in Tennysonian rhyme ! 
Am I enthrall’d but by the sterile rule, 
The formal pupil of a frigid school, 


March 25 and March 26 of that year, two different 
accounts of the ‘‘ burglary in the Lord Chancellor's 
house,” when the Great Seal was stolen, A new 
seal appears to have been made immediately, as a 
general election was pending, and, according to 
the London Gazette of March 27, “* At the Court 
edeeed the 25th of March, 1784” :— 

“A new Great Seal of Great Britain having been 
prepared by his Majesty's Chief Engraver of Seals,...... 
and the same having been this day presented to his 
Majesty in Council, and approved, his Majesty was 
thereupon graciously pleased to deliver the said new Seal 
tothe Right Honourable Edward Lord Thurlow, Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain, and to direct that the 
same shall be made use of for sealing all things whatso- 
ever which pass the Great Seal.” 

I cannot find any mention of the recovery of this 
old seal, but there is “an anecdote” respecting 
the “Great Seal of England,” which was thrown 
into the Thames by James II., being brought up 
in the net of “a fisherman between Lambeth and 
Vauxhall.”—P. 298. J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 

There is no record of any subsequent recovery of 
the Great Seal, which was stolen from Lord 
Thurlow’s house in Great Ormond Street on 
March 24, 1784. An Order in Council was 
immediately made for the engraving of a new seal, 
of slightly altered design, and so expeditiously was 
this done that the king was able to deliver it to 
the Chancellor on the following day. Lord Camp- 
bell, in his ‘ Lives of the Chancellors,’ quotes some 


Ifto old laws my Spartan tastes adhere, 
If the old vigorous music charms my ear, 


Where sense with sound, and ease with weight combine, 


In the pure silver of Pops's ringing line ; 

Or where the pulse of man beats loud and strong 

In the frank flow of Dryden's lusty song? 

Let school-miss Alfred vent her chaste delight 

On “ darling little rooms so warm and bright |” 

Chaunt “I’m aweary "’ in infectious strain, 

And catch her “ blue fly singing i’ the pane.” 

Tho’ praised by Critics, tho’ adored by Blues, 

Tho’ Peel with pudding plump the puling muse, 

Tho’ Theban taste the Saxon's purse controuls, 

And pensions Tennyson, while starves a Knowles, 

Rather, be thou, my poor Pierian Maid, 

Decent at least, in Hayley’s weeds array'd, 

Than patch with frippery —_ tinsel line, 

And flaunt, admired, the Rag Fair of the Nine ! 

*The New Timon, a Romance of London,’ Henry 

Colburn, publisher, 1846. 

That Tennyson bitterly resented this satire can 
be seen from the lines he sent to Punch in Feb- 
ruary, 1846, entitled ‘The New Timon, and the 
Poets,’ in which he ridiculed Lytton as a padded 

The lines are signed Alcibiades. Tennyson 
had the good sense to cut out the “ darling room ” 
from later editions of his poems, and not to 
reprint his reply to Lytton. 

Water Hamitron, 

16, Elms Road, Clapbam Common, 8, W. 


Tae Great Seat (8 iii. 267). — The 
Chronicle for 1784 has, under the dates 


satirical lines from the ‘ Rolliad’ in allusion to the 
loss of the seal ; and the same author adds in a 
note (v. 565) that, for some unknown reason, the 
Great Seal was again changed some six weeks 
later. Oswatp, 0.S.B, 
Fort Augustus, N.B, 

The Hon. Mrs. Jadis, writing to her father, 
Lord Delaval, March 27, 1784, says :— 

‘The town for these few days past has been very 
much taken up with the Robbery committed at the 
Chancellor's the other night. I make no doubt but you 
have seen the whole account in the papers. It needed 
not to have stopped the issuing of the writs a day for any 
seal the King hen to give I imagine would be the same 
thing, but the thieves left the Brass impression with the 


Chancellor.” 

W. B. Tuomas. 
Heaton-on-Tyne. 
Never recovered, whether stolen by the Whigs 
or by less political burglars. Imagine what Lord 
Thurlow must have said when the loss was made 
known to him! It was replaced the next day by 
a new seal, See Lord Campbell’s ‘Chancellors,’ 
vii. 231. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 
Hastings. 
Scorrish Countizs §, iii. 229, 331).— 
AstarTE will find the names of the old divisions 


of Scotland in a map (No. 13) of that country in 
1285, which is contained in Gardiner’s ‘School 
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Atlas of English History.’ This atlas was pub- 
lished last year as a ‘‘Companion” to the 
* Student’s History of England.’ 
J. F. Manseron. 
Liverpool, 


“Trovuts” S. iii. 366).—Moule’s ‘ Heraldry 
of Fish’ has av interesting chapter on trout asa 
bearing; but the author never speaks of this charge 
with the s added (no matter what number may 
appear upon the shield), and he is always regarded 
as most scrupulously exact and laboriously pains- 
taking, I believe. J. BaGyatt, 

Water Orton, 


Tais plural form of trout is of much earlier date 
than the ‘ Diary’ of Sir Walter Scott. It occurs, 
é.g., in Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘The Scornful 
Lady,’ Act III. :— 

Be a baron, and a bold one, 
Leave off your tickling of young heirs like trouts, 
And let thy chimnies smoke. 

Wa rer B, Kinesrorp. 

Lincoln's Inn. 


Lavras §, iii. 320).—May I supplement 
an editorial reply? If T. wants to know what 
Lauras are, he should read ‘ Hypatia.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


“ A FLY ON THE CoRPORAL” (8" §, ii. 147, 298),— 
Need we go to any old play for the origin of “‘ Keep 
your eye on the corporal”? Is it not a direction 
used in drilling recruits ? E. H. M. 

Hastings. 


SwaxksPeare and Morikere §. ii. 42, 190, 
294, 332, 389, 469; iii. 9, 70, 169, 318).—Your 
correspondent at the last reference will have some 
difficulty in proving that ‘The Booke of Troilus 
and Cressida,’ Feb. 7, 1602, was written by Shake- 
speare. The preface prefixed to ‘The Famous 
Historie’ has been sufficient to satisfy Shake- 
spearean scholars that it was not :— 


“The natural inference appears to be, that in 1608 
Shakespeare's ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ was a new play 
that got into print—it is hopeless to guess by what 
channel, illicit or otherwise—before it was acted, and 
that the title-page was altered in the course of the year, 
after it had come out upon the stage.”—W, W, Lloyd's 
* Critical Essay on Troilus and Cressida,’ 

“ The substance of the book issued in these two forms 
being the same, the natural inference is that when first 
published, the play, as the preface said, had not been 
acted; but that after it bad first been produced at the 
Globe in that year 1609, the fact was recognized by in- 
serting a new title-page and omitting the printer's pre- 
face that would be no longer true.”—Henry Morley’s 
‘ Introduction to Troilus and Cressida,’ Cassell’s Library. 


I.-ernal evidence also favours the later date. 
W. A, Henpersoy. 


Dublin, 

Tenwxyson’s ‘Crosstnc tHe Bar’ (8 ii. 
446 ; iii. 137, 178, 315, 357).—P. X. possibly has 
not read Mr. Theodore Watts’s reply to C. The 


‘* poet’s friend” leaves no room for doubt as to 
whom Tennyson refers to as “the Pilot.” Though 
published recently in the Athenum, his explana- 
tion deserves the farther notice it will receive in 
‘N. & :— 

“ Like many other Tennysonians, C. is in error in sup- 
posing that Tennyson, in the lines,— 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar, 

referred to Arthur Henry Hallam, or to his son Lionel, 
or to any other person...... His use of a capital P. in 
‘Pilot’ is alone conclusive as to whether or not he 
alluded to an individual, ‘ Why do they suppose that I 
spelt “ Pilot’ with a big P?’ he would say when told 
that people were in the habit of reading into the lines a 
personal reference. This contradiction must be taken 
not as the expression merely of my own opinion upon 
the point, but as the statement of a matter of fact quite 
beyond discussion, and established by the testimony of 
the present Lord Tennyson, whose letter upon the subject 
lies before me,”"—No. 3391, p. 555. 

We have to thank P. X. for pointing out a 
beautiful prose parallel of Lord Tennyson’s ex- 
quisite little poem. The ideas were analogous, 
though possibly the Laureate never read Clark 
Russell’s marine novel. Viewed in the light of 
sublunary navigation, the idea of taking a pilot on 
board when the bar was crossed is incongruous. 
But Tennyson spoke of the voyage spiritual ; the 
bar symbolizes death, and the sea, the great, un- 
known, chartless and trackless ocean of — 
The imperative need of the Pilot suggests i 
instantly, and is expressed in both poem and prose, 

W. A. Hesperson. 

Dublin. 


“Corse or Scottanp” (8" iii. 367, 398).— 
Looking through the back volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
I see that there is no probable or possible explana- 
tion of this well-known crux that has not been at 
one time or another brought forward. As one 
editorial note, however, seems to treat the whole 
Culloden story as mythical, I will venture to add 
that I believe there is no doubt that Cumberland 
did write the order for the massacre of the 
wounded insurgents on a nine of diamonds which 
he picked up from the floor ; and I am told on good 
authority that the identical card is preserved at 
Slains Castle, Aberdeenshire, the seat of Lord 
Errol. It was here, it will be remembered, that 
Johnson passed a night in August, 1773, and in 
spite of his “ most elegant room,” was kept awake 
by the blaze of the fire, the roar of the sea, and 
the smell of his pillows “made of the feathers of 
some sea-fowl.” Lady Errol showed the old 
philosopher the “ curiosities ” of the place ; but he 
does not tell us if this card was amongthem. The 
phrase, however, was certainly in use before 1715. 
Lord-Justice-Clerk Ormiston was nicknamed the 
“ Curse of Scotland” in 1715. 

Oswatp, 0.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B, 
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“Sroat,” Derivation (8" S. ii. 349, 514). — 
In Lincolnshire the stoat is known asa “ clubtail ”; 
in Holderness, a ‘‘clubstart.” I recently heard a 
man say he had seen “ a clubstart bolt into a hole- 
stock,” that is, into the tiled tunnel beneath a gate- 
stead. Stoat is from the Anglo-Saxon steort, a tail. 
We have the word also in redstart, a bird which is 
one of our common summer visitors. This is 
simply, and very properly, ‘‘ red tail.” 


Joun CorDEAUXx. 
Eaton Hall, Retford, 


Weppixe anp Maraiace (8" §. iii. 304).—I 
take it that we have here a merely bilingual re- 
duplication ; mas maris, “the male,” shows that 
the woman takes her man ; wedding, from wad, 
“a pledge,” defines the contract that binds the 
parties together. All ceremonial usages are super- 
imposed on the natural action of coupling by 
agreement. A. H. 


Titus Oates (8 iii. 156, 254, 353).—I saw 
my erroneous ways soon after I wrote, but would not 
correct the mistakes, being anxious not to flee from 
the deserved rebuke. But though an unusual, it 
is not quite an indefensible expression, that 1619 
is later than 1649, when used of a birth, if the 
event is looked at from the standpoint of 1893. 
An undoubted entry exists, dated Jan. 4, 1674/5, 
signed by Titus as curate of All Saints’, Hastings. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Coxreperation or Kitxexny’ (8% §, 
iii, 347)—Written by the Rev. C. P. Meehan, 
and published in “ Duffy’s Library ” at 1s., 24mo., 
and Simpkin, London, 1846. J. F. M. 


Cor, Cuanters (8 §. ii, 428; iii, 34, 117, 
192).—In the account of Charters given in Knapp 
and Baldwin’s ‘ New Newgate Calendar’ (London, 
n.d.) it is stated that his wife was ‘‘the daughter 
of Sir Alexander Swinton, of Scotland.” There 
is a circumstantial account of his crimes, and par- 
ticularly of the one for which he was condemned, 
in the article referred to ; where also reference is 
made to “a fine mezzotinto print of him,” “ repre- 
senting him standing at the bar of the Old Bailey, 
with bis thumbs tied” (see 7 S. xi. 444, &c.), 
under which was an inscription beginning,— 

Blood !—must a colonel, with a lord’s estate, 

Be thus obnoxious to a scoundrel's fate ? 

Brought to the bar, and sentenc'd from the bench, 
Only for ravishing a country wench ? 


Cc. C. B. 


Martin Lister, M.D., F.R.S. (8 S. iii. 286, 
337, 391).—Besides Michael and Jane, Dr. Martin 
Lister _bad two daughters. Munk’s ‘Roll of 
Physicians ’ has the following respecting them :— 

“His book on conchology, ‘ Historia siv i 
Methodica Concbyliorum,’ published 1085 
new era in the science, and contributed chiefly to give 


of all the shells known in his time, amounting toupwards 
of a thousand, and it deserves to be recorded that they 
were all drawn by his two daughters Susannah and Mary 
Lister, He also had a son Alexander of Balliol Col., Ox., 
who mat, 9, 3, 1695/6, aged 16.” 

H. I. G. 

DESIGNED By Linpsey (8* §. iii. 207). 
—I do not know this name as architect of a church 
in Marylebone. It was the name of the builder, 
more probably. W. P. 

Rev. Henry Avams iii. 387).— 

“ Adams (Henry) Wadh. B.A. June 12, 1789,—M.A. 
Dec. 17, 1794.”"—‘ Catalogue of all the Graduates in the 
University of Oxford,’ 1851, p. 3. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Cot. R. Townesenp : Tuomas Carre §, 
iii, 268).—It may help towards the elucidation of 
the point raised at the reference quoted, in the 
heading of which surely Col. R. Townesend’s name 
was not required, to state that Thomas Carte, the 
historian, was the son of an Anglican clergyman, 
was born at Clifton-upon-Dunsmore, was edu- 
cated at Rugby School and Brasenose College, 
Oxford, was ordained in the Church of England, 
was Chaplain to Bishop Atterbury and involved in 
his misfortunes, but was allowed eventually to 
return to England, where he died in 1754. The fact 
that he was buried in the chancel of Yattendon 
Church, Berkshire, is prima facie evidence that he 
remained in the Anglican communion. ox 


Hsratpic (8" S. iii. 227).—I find in the pedi- 
gree of Lane, of Northamptonshire (Metcalfe’s 
Visitations) that Robert Lane, of Walgrave, married 
Elizabeth Chancy. The Chancy arms are Or, three 
chevrons engrailed gules. Lro CULLETON. 


Sr. Taomas’s Day Custom (8 S. iii. 29, 94, 
158, 336).—Mr. C. H. Poole’s book on ‘ The Cus- 
toms, Superstitions, and Legends of the County of 
Stafford,’ was printed and published by Rowney 
& Co., 7, Whetstone Park, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. J. Bacyatt, 

Water Orton. 


Sirver Swan (8 S. iii. 387).—Your corre- 
spondent S. M. O. will find an interesting account 
in Planché’s ‘ Pursuivant of Arms’ of the swan as 
a Lancastrian badge; but I cannot discover any 
reference to the order of the Silver Swan on my 
shelf of heraldic works, which now includes 
Norton-Elvin’s last production, a comprehensive 
book, ‘ The Orders of Chivalry.’ 
As regards Richard II., this luxurious monarch 
had sundry badges, but the swan is not amongst 
them ; perhaps the best known of the group is the 
White Hart. 

In the chantry chapel of Henry V. at West- 
minster the swan is sculptured on the cornice, 


celebrity to its author, It contains very accurate figures 


combined with the beacon and antelope, thus 
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representing the three badges of this sovereign 

united, and I am not aware of any other English 

king who made use of the first-named for this pur- 

pose, J. 
Water Orton, 


Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Henry VI., 
distributed little silver swans as his badge to all 
who came to see him during the progress which he 
made with his mother through the counties of 
Warwick, Stafford, and Cheshire in 1459, and at 
the battle of Blore Heath the Lancastrian leaders 
wore the silver swans on their breasts, 

Constance RossEtt. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


** As PROUD as a Louse” (8 §, iii, 388).— 
We have two variations of this coarse and vulgar 
saying, viz., “ Pert as a louse” and as “ Bug as a 
lop.” It would be difficult, I should say, to go 
beyond the latter. “ Bug” here means pert, over- 
bearing, fear-inspiring, and is a common word. 
—— ” are the same us in the following children’s 
rhyme 

° What are boys made of? 

Lops and lice, 
Rats and mice. 
That 's what boys are made of. 
What are girls made of ? 
Sugar and Spice, 
And all that ’s nice. 
That 's what girls are made of. 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Carr. Rusa (8 §. iii. 348).—The Royal 
Charlotte sailed from Portsmouth on her first 
voyage to China August 11, 1796, having Henry 
Rush for fourth mate; on her second voyage 
Rush was third mate ; on her third voyage he was 
second mate; on her fourth and fifth voyages 
Rush was first mate; and on her sixth voyage, 
sailing from Portsmouth April 5, 1809, Henry 
Rush was her captain. 

The name of the vessel and her captain will be 
found in Hardy’s register of ships employed in the 
service of the honourable the United East India 
Company from the year 1760 to = - 

. H. 1. G. 


In a list of ships of the Royal Navy in 1794 the 
Royal Charlotte occurs, being described as of ten 
guns, but the captain’s name is not given. In 
1822 the same vessel was described as a yacht 
under the command of Sir J. Brenton. 

W. B. Taomas. 

Heaton. 


Joun Listow (8 §. iii. 143, 216, 252, 374).— 
Moll Flagon is one of the characters in Gen. 
Burgoyne’s comic opera of ‘ The Lord of the Manor,’ 
first played at Drury Lane December 27, 1780, 
when the part was played by Suett. Liston was 


certainly not accustomed to play female characters, 


but Moll Flagon is not one that could well be 
performed by an actress, have a water-colour 
drawing of Liston in this part by De Wilde, in 
which he is represented in a partly military cos- 
tume—presumably a sutler—smoking vigorously 
from a short pipe. In proof that such an arrange- 
ment is not uncommon, I may mention that Mr, 
Keeley played Mrs, Caudle, and, if I mistake not, 
Mrs. Gamp. The late James Rogers also appeared 
in female parts. Cuartes WYLIE. 


Moll Flagon is a low camp-follower in Gen. Bar- 
goyne’s comic opera ‘The Lord of the Manor,’ 
produced at Drury Lane December, 1780. The 
character was originally played by Suett, and when 
the piece was successfully revived at Covent 
Garden, and subsequently at Drury Lane and the 
Haymarket, was very effective in Liston’s hands, 
The original picture in oils by De Wilde—never, I 
think, engraved—representing Liston, Jones, and 
Hamerton as Moll Flagon, young Contrast, and 
Corporal Trim, happens to be in my possession. 
Liston, in black petticoat, in the leather pocket of 
which lurks a black bottle, blue check apron and 
stockings, old scarlet regimental coat and straw 
bonnet, with clay pipe in hand, is a comical figure. 
Genest says Moll Flagon was borrowed from 
Steele’s Kate Matchlock in ‘The Funeral.’ 
Another highly amusing personation of Liston’s 
was his Buy-a-broom Girl, a parody on Miss 
Love's performance. ‘The Lord of the Manor’ is 
to be found in Cumberland’s “ British Theatre.” 

Ropert Watters. 

Ware Priory. 

Braipce anp Cutvert (8" §. iii. 248, 376).— 
I do not think any engineer would agree with your 
correspondents who state that a culvert with a flat 
top is a tunnel, and one without an invert a bridge. 
A culvert is a culvert, whether it is arched or has 
a flat top, and whether, owing to a bad or good 
foundation, it requiresan invertor not. There are 
culverts without an invert, and bridges over 
watercourses with an invert. L. L. K. 


Weppine Wreartas (8 §S. iii, 229, 332).—I 
am much obliged to Mr. Coteman and Mr, ANGUS 
for so kindly answering my question, and also to 
Auice for the quotation she so kindly sent. I 
should like to know further when the orange 
blossom was first used in England, and what led 
to the adoption of this particular flower. Also, what 
is the modern Jewish custom ; does the bride wear 
a wreath? What are the principal flowers worn 
by modern nations ? AvIs. 


Permit me seriously to protest (although not 
anxious to be called a Protestant) against the 
assumption contained in Mr. Axous’s bracket, 
that “us [Catholics]” gives a definition of his own 
Church, to the exclusion of the Greek or of the 
Anglican. Epwakp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 
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Cuartes Georce Lewis S. iii. 325).—The 
death and burial-place being the subject of a com- 
munication to ‘N. & Q.,’ the following paragraph 
from the Atheneum of June 26, 1880, is an appro- 
priate accompaniment thereto :— 

“We may record the death of Mr, Charles George 
Lewis, the well-known engraver, on the 16th inet., in the 
seventy-third year of his age. He was a son of Mr. F.C. 
Lewis, and his pupil in art,a brother of the late J. F. Lewis, 
R.A. Many of his better known worksare reproductions 


of Landseer’s pictures; of these the list is considerable, | 


and includes the names of ‘ To-ho! ’ published in 1830, 


‘ Breeze,’ ‘ Shoeing,’ ‘ The Otter Hunt,’ ‘ A Cover Hack.’ 
He engraved Mr, F, Tayler’s ‘ Highland Larder.’ 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Avrnors oF Quotations Waytep §. iii. 
349).— 
Woman’s faith and woman's trust, &c. 
Song of Vidal the Minstrel, in ‘ The Betrothed,’ chap. xx. 
Cc. F. S. Warren, M.A, 
Is Mz. Davies acquainted with a very similar expres- 
sion in Aytoun's ‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers ’ (Prince 
Charles Edward at Versailles on the anniversary of 
Culloden) 
Woman’s love is writ in water, 
Woman’s faith is traced in sand. 


> must a third interpose, 
Volunteer needlessly help ; 
In strikes a fourth, a fifth thrusts in his nose, 
So the cry ’s open, the kennel’s a-yelp. 
waing, ‘Men and Women,’ 


W. E. W. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


An Historical Sketch of Bookbinding. By G.T. Prideaux: 
(Lawrence & Bullen). 
InrEREsT in bindings, early, rare, historical, or precious, 
mounts as interest in books, with the exception of the 
rarest, declines, While the price of an average incunable 
is in many cases lower now than fifty years ago, that of 
the binding of a Grolier or a Diane de Poitiers volume 
has steadily risen, until such now rank as costly gems. 
Books on bindings multiply accordingly with rapidity. 
Among recent productions on the subject few are likely 
to be of more utility than the volume of Mr, Prideaux, 
issued in attractive guise by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen. 
The basis of the work is found in the author's introduc- 
tion to the catalogue of the marvellously interesting 
exhibition of bookbindings held a couple of years ago at 
the Burlington Fine-Arts Club. To the matter then 
obtained and subsequently enlarged much matter of 
importance has been added, including a chapter on early 
stamped bindings by Mr. Gordon Duff. As a record of 
the progress of the binder’s art the volume is excellent, 
the survey afforded being comprehensive and luminous. 
About half is occupied with an historical sketch of 
bookbinding from its beginning to the present century. 
A a ) of works relating to binding, in which 
naturally ‘N, & Q.’ conspicuously mt brings the 
whole toa close. Separate oy are on “ Embroidered 
Book-covers,” “ The Use of Metal in Bound Books,” and 
“Book-Edge Decoration.” An account of “ Early Docu- 
ments relating to the Art” is also given, and there is a 


table, useful to the collector, of contemporaneous 
sovereigns in England and France. The welsh got up 
in the publishers’ best style, with end papers reproducing 
inding o i 

Stonyhurst, 
English Folk-Rhymes. By G. F. Northall. egan 

Mr. Nortaatt has brought together a la a 
interesting collection of folk-rhymes, whieh 
srranged in a fashion equally intelligible and convenient. 
He has further enriched the whole with explanatory 


notes, @ incipall 
‘The Cat's Paw,’ 1846, ‘Islay, Macaw, and Love Birds,’ | rawn principally from works of recognised 


authority, a list of which is given in his prefato: 
matter, A list absolutely exhaustive has "net 4 
appeared, and such, if it ever sees the light, can only, 
perhaps, be done through the agency of a society, The 
present is the largest we can recall. The opening 
division deals with place-names arranged under counties. 
There is naturally in these a good deal of repetition, 
especially in regard to certain subjects,—atmospheric 
phenomena to wit. Thus, in Cornwall,— 

When Caradon's capped and St. Cleer hooded 

Liekeard town will —_ be flooded. 


While in Yorkshire,— 
When Eston nabbe puts on a cloake, 
And Rosberrye a cappe, 
Then all the folks on Cleveland’s clay 
Ken there will be a clappe. 

The sufficiently obvious rhyme between le and 
steeple, and the number of parish steeples, furnish much 

n the case of the vi of Ugley, in Essex, i - 
hope inevitable that we haldhes ef 
Ugly church, ugly steeple, 
Ugly parson, ugly people. 
It is less obvious why we should have 
Dirty Cowarne, wooden steeple, 
Crack’d bell, wicked people ; 
or why, in Lancashire, we read of 
Proud Ashton, poor people, 
Ten bells, and an old crackt steeple. 
More easily intelligible, higher in effort, and more sadly 
significant as regards its closing lines, is’ 
Boston ! Boston ! 
What hast thou to boast on? 
High steeple, proud people, 
And shoals that souls are lost on, 

Familiar enough are these thi: t 
not a few of this class have 
to which, perhaps, they owe their escape from oblivion. 
Folk-rhymes follow on history, book mottoes, supersti- 
tions, customs, games, weather, what not, much of it 
familiar, but all contributing agreeable reading, Thanks 
to the authorities which Mr, Nortball supplies, each say- 
ing ee can be verified. Between five and 
six hun andsome pages are crammed with matter 
of undying interest to the folk-lorist. ~~ 
— By W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. (Kegan Paul 


To the highly interesting series of “Books about 
Books,” which we have already more than enne com- 
mended to our readers, has been added an account of 
* Book-Plates ’ by a writer of authority, whose attention 
has long been fixed upon this now popular study. Mr. 
Hardy's father, the late Sir William Hardy, was a col- 
lector of book-plates before the pursuit was common. 
A taste fora study equally dear to the antiquary, the 
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genealogist, the herald, and the lover of books is 
thus inherited, Mr. Hardy bas also had exceptional 
advantages, the fine collection of Mr, A. W, Franks, C.B., 
being at his disposal for study or reproduction, Many 
of the deeply interesting plates, facsimiles of which are 
given, are from that source. The chapters he devotes to 
English bock-plates Mr. Hardy assigns to the history, 
to the earliest use, to “styles of plates, and to allegory 
on book-plates, a more moderate use of which has been 
made in England than in other continental countries. 
Invaluable hints are supplied as to the way in which 
book-plates are to be mounted and arranged. Chapters 
are also assigned to German, French, American, and 
other plates, as well as to matters bearing on the subject, 
Among the numerous designs reproduced are the book- 
oe of Richard Towneley, 1702, which serves as a 
rontispiece ; that of Sir Thomas Tresham, 1585 ; that, 
by Albert Diirer, of Ebner, 1516; and many later works 
by engravers from Faitborne to artists still flourishing. 
Not easily exbaustible, either in interest or value, is 
this pleasantly written and authoritative volume, 


Angelica Kauffman: a Biography. By Frances A. 
Gerard, (Ward & Downey.) 

A stconp edition of Miss Gerard's life of Angelica 
Kauffman has followed with no long delay the appear- 
ance of the first. The earlier work, the first life of the 
artist to appear in England, accumulated much curious 
and valuable information, and extorted general eulogy. 
Inexhaustible in enthusiasm and indefatigable in effort, 
Miss Gerard has revised, and to a considerable extent 
rewritten, her work, enriching it with appendices which 
bring the information up to date, For much of the 
information now first given she is indebted to contri- 
butors to ‘N. & Q.,’ to whom she made appeal through 
these columns. Fine illustrations, consisting of portraits 
of Angelica at various ages, of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
others, add to the attraction of a well-written and pains- 
taking work. So much fiction has been interwoven with 
the account of this woman—a Royal Academician before 
she was thirty—that it is important to have an authori- 
tative statement. At No, 20, St, James’s Square are, as 
Miss Gerard states, some beautiful allegorical designs by 
Angelica. It may be well to chronicle the fact that the 
preservation of these is fortunate, the ceiling of the next 
room having been wrecked in the famous explosion 
attributed to the Fenians, 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited 
by Edward Dowden. Vols. VI. and VII. (Bell & 
Sons.) 

Pror. Dowpen’s delightful edition of Wordsworth is 

now completed, the two concluding volumes giving the 

various portions of the‘ Excursion,’ Wordsworth’s notes 
are preserved, and new and valuable notes are added by 
the editor. There are, moreover, important appendices, 

a bibliography, a chronological table, an index of titles, 

and a second of first lines. With these we must be con- 

tent until the desired concordance appears. By far the 
handiest and most desirable edition for the student is 
here supplied. 


Record Series, Vol. XIIL—The Coucher Book of Selby. 
Vol. Il, Edited by Rev. J. T. Fowler. (Yorkshire 
Archzological and Topographical Association.) 

It seems but a very short time since we had the 

pleasure of noticing the first volume of this important 

record (August lst, 1891). We congratulate Mr, Fowler 
on the speed with which he has worked at a task which 
must be wearisome to the moet ardent antiquary, 
for we do not find from the first page to the last any 
signs of carelessness. The estates of the great Abbey of 
Selby were widely scattered. It had considerable pro- 


og | in Lincolnshire, notably at Stallingborough and in 
the Isle of Axholme. As the editor points out, the Isle 
of Axholme charters bere given are specially noteworth 
as containing information regarding the fisheries ro | 
drainage works in that then swampy land. 

The index is of value, not only as a means of reference 
to the text of the volume, but also because it furnishes 
a catalogue of many highly curious names of places and 
of persons. Names of places such as Andrewbarnland 
and Celrermar are not difficult of interpretation, but 
Hildalawang, Litlepreiseweland, Batelistetwaite, and 
many others are not a little puzzling. The archi- 
tectural description of the church communicated by 
Mr. C,C. Hodges adds to the interest of the volume. Mr, 
Hodges bears strong testimony that it bas not been 
Reformers and Puritans only who have mutilated 
the interesting objects of our old churches. For them 
misdirected religious zeal may be pleaded in mitigation, 
but what is to be said on behalf of the church authori- 
ties who in the beginning of this century were wont to 
permit idle boys to knock pieces of alabaster off from 
the magnificent altar-tomb of Lord D'Arcy end Meinell 
whenever they felt moved to do so? 


Mr, Cartes whose death is announced at 
Brighton, will be remembered by readers of ‘ N, & Q.’ as 
having declared himself to be the fabricator of the 
Mother Shipton’s prophecy stated to have been published 
in 1448. See ‘N. & Q.,’ December 7 and 21, 1872; and, 
under “ Notices to Correspondenta,” April 26, 1873. 

Mr. Rost. H. Frrar, of Bath, requests a communica 
tion from any one possessing a copy of the portraits of 
ten celebrated females in the reign of Charles II., with 
notes, 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To eecure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


W. B. Gerisn (“ Spring-heel Jack ”).—For particulars 
concerning this practical joker consult Brewer's‘ Readers’ 
Handbook.’ 


Beavtiev (“Caspar Hauser”).— The Duchess of 
Cleveland has just written ‘ The True Story of K 
Hauser,’ and Miss E. E. Evans published last year ‘ 
Story of Kaspar Hauser,’ 


C. C. B. ( Pull devil, pull baker ”),—See 24 §, iii, 
228, 253, 316 ; 7 S. i. 16, 96. 


Sam. V. Peer (‘The Duchess of Malfi’). — The 
author of this is John Webster, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries'”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHENEUM contains Articles on 

HEINE'S FAMILY LIFE. 

ORIEL and CORPUS CHRISTI, OXFORD, 

MR. MALLOCK’S VERSES. 

The EARLY VOYAGES of the EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

MARCEAU 

MAYOR on the EPISTLE of ST. JAMES. 

NEW NOVELS—Mrs. Cu ven of Curgenven ; The Odd Women ; The 
Refugees; Heather and Snow ; Nouveaux Contes cruels. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MEMNON'S STATUE—A LETTER of EDMUND BURKE'S—The PITT 
or REGENT DIAMOND—‘ The REAL REJECTED ADDRESSES.’ 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE-- Botanical Literature ; Chemical Notes ; Astronomical Notes ; 
Societies ; Meetings. 


FINE ARTS—Catalogue of Chinese Coins ; The Archwological Societies ; 
The Society of Portrait Painters ; The New Gallery ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA-—Sir John Vanbrugh and Matthew Henry ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN EUM for May 13 contains Articles on 

SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL’S INDIAN REMINISCENCES. 

ADDINGTON SYMONDS’S ESSAYS, 

The CORONATION of CHARLES L. 

SORCERERS in FOLK-LCRE. 

SCOTTISH LITERATURE, 

NEW NOVELS—Witness to the Deed; Utterly Mistaken; From Prison 
to Power; The Keal Thing; A Living Statue; Rose, Shamrock, 
and Thistle ; A Pair of Lovers. 

RECENT VERSE. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LISI£ of NEW BOOKS. 


UNIVERSITY HALL—MR. FREEMAN and the ‘QUARTERLY 
REVIEW "—ADDITIONS to the GOSPEL of ST. PETER—SALE— 
The WASHINGTON and POPE FAMILIES in VIRGINIA. 


Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Current Science ; Geographical Notes ; Societies; Meeting 


FINE ARTS—The Royal The Salon of the Champs Elysées ; 
Which Widow? Sale; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week; Concerts and Recitals; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week. 


DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Or of all Newsagents, 


The ATHEN/EUM for May 20 contains Articles on 
WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET. 
CANON BELL'S POEMS. 
The LAW of LIBEL and SLANDER. 
RECORDS of the CORPORATION of KENDAL. 
ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE. 


NEW NOVELS—Under the Great Seal ; His Wife's Soul; Disinherited ; 
Some Married Fellows ; Strolling Players; The Return of the 
O'Mahony; Uncle Remus and his Friends; Squire Hellman; An 

ptain 


American Nobleman; Pierce Moran; Kinsman to Death 
Enderis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW ROOKS. 

FROM “STRATFORD-ON-AVON,” Sonnet by Theodore Watts—MR. 
FREEMAN and the ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW '— The SKEPTICS 
of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE’—MR. GOSSE and the VOCAL 
MEMNON—DAVID COLVILLE, the SCOT—‘The SONG of the 
FLAG — DONATUS MELIOR’—‘The REAL REJECTED AD- 
DRESSES '"—WORDSWORTH'S ROOMS at CAMBRIDGE. 

ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—The Iron and Steel Maker; Geogra rature 
Societies Meetings ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—The Fayum and Lake Mecris; The Royal Acade 
Salon of the Champ de Mars; New Prints ; Gossip. mes Se 


proms Concerts and Recitals; Gossip; Performances 
ext 


DRAMA—Sir John Vanbrugh and Matthew Henry ; Gossip, 


The ATHEN AUM for May 6 contains Articles on 
BALFOUR'S ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. 

MONTEFIORE on the HEBREW RELIGION, 

ROPES on the WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 

SANDYS on the CONSTITUTION of ATHENS. 


NEW NOVELS—The Spirit of Love; Tiny Lu vyans 
Was He the Other? 


LOCAL HISTORY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS, 

The NEW MEMNON—M. NADAUD—MR. FREEMAN and the 
‘QUARTERLY REVIEW '—SALE—The ORIGIN of the SPEN- 
SERIAN STANZA. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Geographical Notes ; Societies; Meetings. 


FINE ARTS—The New Gallery; The Salon of the Cham iysces 
Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Concerts ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—Ward's Sir John Vanbrugh; Library Table; The Week; 
Gossip. 


MISCELLANEA. 


ALso— 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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SELECTION from some more IMPORTANT WORKS in 
No. 524 (MAY 26) of 


SOTHERANS PRICE CURRENT OF 


URE 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS, 2ditio Princeps, ‘old red morocco, Florentiz, 1414 
8. 
BARTSCH, LE PEINTRE GRAVEUR, 2! vols. post 8vo. in 18, half-calf, -21. 
12s, 
BIBLIA SACRA LATINA, Gothic Zetter, folio, morocco, Venetiis, Th. de 1 ave. 
8. 
BEWICK (T.), WORKS, Large Paper, 6 vols, royal 8vo, brown morocco by Riviere, Newcastle. of 
on-Tyne, 1818-26, £32, 
BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE, 45 vols. imperial 8vo. half-morocco, 1843. £10 10s. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION’S REPORTS, complete, 58 vols. 8vo. 1835-91. £15, 


BURTON (Sir RICHARD F.), VOYAGES and TRAVELS, @n extensive set, chiefly 
First Editions, with his Life by Hitchmaa, 32 vols, 8vo. and post 8vo. new half-calf, VERY 
SCARCE, 1851-87. £30. 


BURTON (ROBERT), ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY, First Edition, 4to. crimson 


morocco, Oxford, 1621. £13 13s, bl 
CAMDEN SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS, both Series, 149 vols. 4to. cloth, 
CHEMICAL GAZETTE, and CHEMICAL NEWS, 75 vols., 1842-83. £30. ie 
COLERIDGE (S. T.), WORKS, a choice set, 29 vols. half blue morocco, 
DORAN (Dr. JOHN), WORKS, 24 vols. new citron calf gilt, 1853-81. £18 18s, 
DUBLIN REVIEW, 107 vols. half-morocco gilt, 1836-90. £40. 
ECCLESIOLOGIST, a complete set, 29 vols. 8vo. in 27, half-russia gilt, RARE, 1060-48, . 
8, 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, with Indexes, 179 vols. brown calf gilt, 1802-91. £15 15s. 


ETHNOLOGICAL and ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETIES, and ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL INSTITUTE, PUBLICATIONS of the, complete, 23 vols, and 1104 


parts, EXTREMELY RARE, 1849-¢ £30. 
FREER (Biss), HISTORICAL ‘WORKS, First Editions, 15 vols, half blue 
8. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, complete, 52 vols. folio, half-calf gilt, RARE, 1841-92. £28, 
H. B.’s SKETCHES, 9 vols. royal folio, half-morocco gilt (wanting Plate 914), scarce and cheap, 
1829-1848, £21. 
HANSARD’S DEBATES, 402 vols. half-russia gilt (fine set ), 1806-92. £102. 
HIGGINS (GODFREY), ANACALYPSIS, 2 vols. 4to. half-morocco gilt, 1836. £14 14s, 
HUNT (LEIGH), WORKS, long set of Early Editions, 39 vols. IN THE ORIGINAL BINDINGS, 


mostly uncut, 1802-67. £25. 
ASIATIC SOCIETY (ROYAL), JOURNAL of the, 40 vols. 8vo. new half-calf gilt, 
1833-88, £31 10s.’ 


NOTES and QUERIES, complete (with the Indexes), 91 vols, 4to. half-calf gilt, cloth sides 
(very fine set ), 1849-91. £36 10s. 


A copy of the above CATALOGUE will be sent post free on application to 
MESSRS. H. SOTHERAN & CO., 
140, Strand, W.C.; or 37, Piccadilly, W.: London. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s-bulldin; E.C.; and Published by the said 
OMN C. FRANCIS, at bream's buildings, Cuancerylane, Mey 27, 
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